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MONROE’S  5+1  PLAN 


M  right  for  CURRICULUM  and  BUDGET 


Here’s  the  right  combination  for  business  education 
.  • .  at  the  right  price  for  the  school!  Studies  prove  that 
for  the  average  class  of  thirty  students,  four  or  five 
hand  operated  Educators  and  one  electric  model 
Monroe  Adding-Calculator  make  the  ideal  teaching 
combination.  Monroe  offers  this  combination  as  a 
“package”  for  schools  at  a  considerable  saving. 

Teachers  report  that  with  special  Monroe  Educators, 
all  students.. .  fast,  slow,^or  average . . . advance  at  their 
normal  levels.  They  learn  more  naturally  and  are  more 


interested  for  the  Educator  lends  itself  to  students' 
aptitudes.  It  is  designed  for  basic  instruction  in  arith¬ 
metic  and  machine  operation  . . .  for  quick  mastery  of 
fundamentals.  From  then  on,  it’s  easy  progress  to  the 
electric  Monroe. 

It  now  costs  a  lot  less  to  equip  a  classroom  ade¬ 
quately  with  Monroe  Adding-Calculators.  For  full 
information  ask  the  local  Monroe  representative,  or 
w'rite  to  t\e  Educational  Department,  Monroe  Calcu¬ 
lating  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 


MONROE 


OPERATORS  WHO  KHOW ...PREFER 


USE  YOUR 

DITTO 

FOR 
POSTERS 
NEWSPAPERS 
LESSONS 
EXAMINATIONS 
PROGRAMS 
DRAWINGS 
'  OFFICE  FORMS 
OUTLINES 
GRAPHS 
ATHLETIC 
SCHEOULES 
TICKETS 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
NOTICES 
LECTURES 


WORKBOOKS 

New  subjects 
include;  A. B.C.  i 
Book  for  Begin-  / 
ning  Handwrit-  A 
ing  — Phonics  / 
—  Learning  L 


titles.  $3. 25for 
Direct  Process. 


DUPLICATORS  PRICED  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  FIELD! 


Learning  Con 


Reading  Read 


iness.  Birds: 


(Grades  2-4 


DITTO  D-11  Liquid  Duplicator — Teacher  simply  flips 


a  switch  on  this  new  electric  D-11  and  copies  pour  out 


two  a  second! 


All  n.ake  120  BRIGHT  COPIES 

a  minute ...  of  anything  typed, 
written,  drawn  or  printed 
in  1  to  5  colors  at  once 

NO  MATS  ...  NO  STENCILS  .  .  . 

NO  INKING  ...  NO  MAKE-READY 

NOW!  Cut  Copy  Costs!  The 
DITTO  original  or  "master”  can 
reproduce  up  to  five  colors  in 
one  operation — of  anything  you 
can  trace,  draw,  write  or  type 
—any  announcement,  form,  bulletin, 
booklet,  map,  poster,  drawing, 
instruction  sheet,  etc ...  in  seconds, 
for  permies! 

NOW  I  Just  snap  that  master  on  the 
new  DITTO  D-10  duplicator  and 
out  come  300  to  500  copies,  at  120  a 
minute,  each  one  in  full,  vivid 
colors.  Use  any  weight  of  paper  or 
card  stock,  in  any  size  from 
3”  X  5”  to  9”  X  14”.  If  you  do  not 
need  many  copies  at  once,  file  it 
away  for  later  re-runs — meanwhile 
changing  data,  pictures  or  colors 
as  you  please. 


modern  Arith' 


metic  Books: 


DITTO  D-10  Liquid  Duplicator — The  world's  most  pop 


ular  school  duplicator.  Hand-operated,  120  copies  per 


minute.  The  economy  model  of  the  DITTO  line. 


DITTO  D-15  Liquid  Duplicator— Extra  features . . .  the 
counter,  the  receiving  tray  that  doubles  as  a  cover,  plus 


unmatched  durability. 


Trade  mark  reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

DITTO,  lac.,  636  S.  Oakley  llvd.,  Chicoge  12,  III. 

In  Canada:  DITTO  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
(pricei  slightly  higher  in  Canado) 

r:.:: 
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I  literature  on  ^  \ 
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JUNE,  1954 


Put  DITTO  to  work  for  you. 
Mail  the  coupon  now! 


ATLANTA,  GA.  NEW  LENNOX,  ILL.  HAMMOND,  IND 


NEW 


HILLSBORO  III 


McMINNVIlLE,  ORE 


GAINESVILLE,  FLA 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF 


PINEY  WOODS,  MISS 


BIRMINGHAM  MICH 


COLLINGDALE,  PA.  ALBERTVILLE,  ALA.  BILLINGS,  MONT  NEWARK,  N  J  HOUSTON,  TEX.  TUSCALOOSA,  ALA 


BALTIMORE,  MD  BOU 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


Everywhere 


NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA.  BOSTON,  MASS 


CICERO,  ILL 


MERRICK,  N.  Y.  NEW  CASTLE,  PA 


WAYNI 


MEDIA,  PA 


GREFNCASTLE,  IND  ONTARIO,  CALIF, 


OCALA,  FLA 


is  making  teaching  easier 


HONOLULU,  HAWAII  STILLWATER,  OKLA 


LEAGUE 


\UNCiE,  IND 


NATCHITOCHES,  LA  MIS! 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


VS.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  DANBURY,  CONN.  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF 


ALTON,  ILL  GIRARD,  OHIO 


FORT  SMITH  ARK 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  KANSAS  CITY,  KANS.  SHREVEPORT,  LA 


KINGSTON,  R.  I.  BROOKINGS,  S.  D.  OLYMPIA,  WASH.  PROVO,  UTAH  OAK  PARK,  ILL  RICHMOND,  CALIF 


DECATUR,  ALA  LAKE  CITY,  FLA  GREELEY,  O 


VEWARK,  DEL 


CRADOCK,  VA.  PEARLAND,  TEX.  SEATTLE 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND 


LIHUE,  HAWAII  CHICAGO,  ILL.  DETROIT, 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND  NORMAN,  OKLA 


TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y, 


TUCSO 


COMPTON,  CALIF 


FORT  PAYNE,  ALA 


LAWNDALE,  CALIF 


BOWLING  GREEN  OHIO 


LAPEER, 


GALVESTON,  TEX 


GROVE  CITY,  PA 


BUTTE,  MONT 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


\ONT, 


WALTHAM  MASS 


WILMIN' 


CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA 


VALPARAISO  IND 


OWA  CITY,  IOWA 


ENDICOTT,  N  Y 


GREENVILLE,  S  C 


AURORA,  ILL 


WEST 


URBANA,  ILL 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS 


DeKALB, 


MEMPHIS,  TENN 


OHIO  PITTSBURGH,  PA 
OKLA.  ST  MARYS,  KANS  VE 


PATERSON,  N  J.  GALLITZIN,  PA 


KENOSHA,  WIS.  CARBONDALE,  PA 


■re,  mass 


EVANSTON,  ILL  FREEPORT,  TEX 


ITHACA  N  Y 


MALDEN,  MO 


BEAUMONT.  TEX 


JOLIET,  ILL 


DENVER  COLO 


;H.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


SANTURCE,  P.  R 


BLArKSBUR 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO  AUSTIN,  TEX.  BELLEVILLE,  N  J,  ARLINGTON  MASS  EL  PASO.  TEX 


POUGHKEEPSIE.  N  Y 


MADISON,  WiS.  SAINT  JOSEPH.  MO  PUEBLO,  COLO 


CEDAR  FALLS.  IOWA 


FALLSINGTON, 


HAMTRAMCK,  MICH 


LYNCHBURG,  VA.  UNION  CITY,  N.  J  DAYTON,  OHIO 


BATAVIA,  N  Y 


TROY,  N.  Y 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA 


NEW 


VASHINGTON,  D  C 


In  these  cities — and  many  more- 
there  are  schools  using  5  to  40 
IBM  Electrics. 


SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF.  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


KENT,  OHIO 


LAS  VEGAS,  NEV.  DENTON,  TEX  YORK,  PA 


AKRON,  OHIO 
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BERKELEY,  CALIF 


HUNTSVILLE,  TEX  BRISTOL,  CONN.  TOLEDO.  OHIO  LINCOLN  NEBR 


HAMBURG.  N  Y 


WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIP 


WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C 


JENKINS,  TENN 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 


OWPENS,  S  C 


ELIZABETH,  N.  J 


KEYSER,  W.  VA 


YONKERS,  N.  Y 


COOKEVILLE  TENN 


Electric  Typewriters 


International  Business  Machines  •  590  Madison  Avenue^  Aetv  York  22,  N.  V. 
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n  A  New  Tariff  Policy?— 

The  Administration  has  a  scheme  up 
its  slt*eve  that  is  a  radically  new  system 
of  tariff  negotiation.  If  agreed  upon  by 
the  nations  concerned,  it  can  put  some 
really  .sharp  teeth  into  the  U.  S.  effort 
to  speed  the  flow  of  Western  world 
trade. 

In  the  past,  nations  have  swapped 
tariff  cuts  product  by  product.  They 
have  met  like  horse  traders,  haggled 
and  wheedled  and  complained.  Now,  it 
looks  as  though  the  nations  have  traded 
off  just  alxHit  ev'erything  they  can 
under  this  system.  The  new'  scheme 
would  do  away  with  that  horse  trad¬ 
ing;  it  would  substitute  carefully 
planned,  automatic,  across-the-board 
cuts  by  all  nations. 

If  this  system  goes  into  effect,  it 
will  have  at  least  three  telling  results: 

•  It  will  boost  the  effectiveness  of 
any  new'  tariff-cutting  authority  that 
may  be  granted  the  President  in  the 
trade-agreements  bill  now'  before  Con¬ 
gress. 

•  It  will  strengthen  trade  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  nations.  There  are  ominous 
signs  that  several  low-tariff  countries, 
badly  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of 
the  present  system  of  tariff  negotiation, 
may  bolt  from  the  horse-trading  club 
altogether. 

•  It  will  raise  a  storm  of  protest  in¬ 
side  the  U.  S.,  notably  from  industries 
that  consider  themselves  inadequately 
protected  from  foreign  competition. 
The  Tariff  C'ommission  is  Ixmiid  to 
grumble,  too. 

•  The  Plan.  Each  countr\’s  imports 
would  1h‘  dividi'd  into  ten  broad  cate¬ 
gories— raw  materials,  chemical  prod¬ 
ucts,  te.xtile  products,  and  the  like. 
Then,  every  country  would  cut  the  real 
protective  effi*ct  of  its  tariffs  in  each 
category  by  10  per  cent  a  year  for 
three  years.  The  country  need  not  cut 
tariffs  on  every  pnxlnct,  but  it  must 
arrange  matters  so  that  its  revenue 
collections  in  each  imixirt  categorx' 
drop  by  the  required  10  pi'r  cent  a 
year. 

■  What  the  Businessmen  Are  Talking 
Ahout— 

•  Advertising  is  going  strong.  Print¬ 
ers  Ink  reports  that  for  the  first  two 
months  of  the  year  its  advertising  index 
w'as.up  17  per  cent  over  last  year.  .\n:l 
Sponsor  magazine  says  that  a  poll  of 
major  national  advertisers  shows  that 
71  per  cent  of  43  firms  have  boosted  ad 
budgets,  29  per  cent  bave  kept  budgets 
the  same,  none  has  lowered  expendi¬ 
tures.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that  23 
per  cent  of  the  firms  report  a  sales  dip. 

•  Another  Sunday  newspaper  has 


folded.  The  73-year-old  Wilmington 
(Delaware)  Star  found  that  once-a- 
week  publication  is  uneconomic  today, 
despite  the  fact  that  a  recent  refur¬ 
bishing  boosted  circulation  from  19,000 
to  30,000. 

•  Auto  makers’  reports  for  the  first 
quarter  will  make  sad  reading  for  stock¬ 
holders.  Wall  Street  feels  sure  that: 

( 1 )  Chrysler  Corporation  earnings  for 
the  three  months  w'ill  be  far  below 
their  $24.4  million  figure  for  1953; 

(2)  Ilud.son  Motor  Car  Company  will 
show  a  loss  even  bigger  than  its  $4  mil¬ 
lion  deficit  in  last-quarter  1953;  (3) 
Studebaker  Corporation’s  loss  will  be 
larger  than  the  $1  million  written  in 
red  ink  for  first-quarter  1953. 

•  A  new  electronic  device  that  com¬ 
bines  mt'chanical  buzzes  and  hisses  to 
form  human  speech  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Naval  Electronics  Labora- 
tor\'.  Nluch  more  than  a  synthetic  talk¬ 
ing  machine,  the  new  device  may  herald 
a  new'  system  of  communication.  It 
would  allow  for  increased  use  of  long¬ 
distance  telephone  wires  by  piling  per¬ 
haps  30  times  as  many  conversations  on 
one  w'ire  as  is  now'  possible. 

•  South  Carolina  is  the  16th  state 
with  a  “right  to  work”  law'.  Its  legisla¬ 
ture  outlawed  the  union  shop  and  other 
types  of  restrictive  union-se“curit>’ 
claust's— but  allowed  the  check-off  of 
union  dues.  Mississippi  came  under  a 
similar  huv  rec'ently. 

•  This  summer,  you’ll  see  more 
w'alking  shorts  on  executives.  Style 
trend  liere  is  from  the  original  bright 
colors  to  dark  gray  or  plain  light  colors. 

•  The  Justiee  Department  has  asked 
the  Supreme  C'onrt  to  reverse  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  its  antitrust  charges  against 
the  cellophane  interests  of  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours.  Judge  Paul  Leahy 
in  Di'laware  District  Court  has  ruled 
out  the  charges.  The  government  is  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  a  law  permitting  it  to 
vault  over  the  Court  of  .\ppeals  and 
carry  its  case  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

•  The  number  of  radios  in  U.  S. 
homes  averages  l>etween  two  and  tw'O- 
and-a-half  per  household,  according  to 
a  recent  study  by  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company.  The  survey  indicated 
there  are  117  million  sets  in  461'2  mil¬ 
lion  radio  homes. 

•  Retail  diamond  business  has 
picked  up  sharply  since  federal  excise 
tax  cuts,  according  to  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  Baumgold  Brothers,  New 
York  diamond  cutters  and  importers. 
In  both  modest-priced  and  expensive 
jew'elry,  sales  are  reported  running  five 
times  ahead  of  last  year’s  volume. 
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The  Nafion^s  Best  Classes... as  determined  by  the  contest  judges 


School 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION  (Class  1) 

City 

Teacher 

First  Prize 

Second  Prize 

Edino-Morningside  High  School 
Levellond  High  School 

Edina,  Minn. 
Levelland,  Texas 

Ardyce  H.  LaPray 

Vera  T.  Ownbey 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION  (Class  II) 

First  Prize 

Second  Prize 

St.  Stanislaus  Kostka  High  School 
Pius  XI  High  School 

Chicago,  III. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sister  Mary  Sebastian 

Sister  M.  Nicoline,  O.S.F. 

COLLEGIATE  DIVISION  (Class 

1) 

First  Prize 

Second  Prize 

State  Teachers  College  at  Salem 
Eastern  Illinois  State  College 

Salem,  Mass. 
Charleston,  III. 

Beatrice  Witham 

James  M.  Thompson 

COLLEGIATE  DIVISION  (Class 

II) 

First  Prize 

Second  Prize 

Alleman  School 

Emily  Griffith  Opportunity  School 

Rock  Island,  III. 
Denver,  Colo. 

Sister  Mary  Felicite,  B.V.M. 
Lois  M.  Mergelman 

TO  SELECT 
OR  REPLACE  .  .  . 
HERE’S  ALL 
YOU  DO 


Our  heartiest  congratulations  to  the  winners  on  their  Gregg 
proficiency.  Our  sincere  appreciation,  too,  to  the  thousands 
of  students  and  their  teachers  who  participated  in 
this  nation-wide  contest. 

A  new  1954-55  Gregg  Shorthand  Contest  will  be  announced 
by  Esterbrook  this  fall.  Watch  the  Esterbrook  ads  in 
this  magazine  for  complete  details  and  entry  blank. 

Or  write  to  the  Gregg  Contest  Manager,  care  of 

The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company,  Camden  1,  New  Jersey 


THE  GREGG-APPROVED  PEN 

WITH  THE  INSTANTLY  RENEWABLE  POINT 
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It  is  exciting  to  observe  the  interest  typing  instructors  show 
in  the  Royal  Electric. 

It  is  exciting,  because  it  demonstrates  again  how  closely 
they  are  in  touch  with  the  business  world  where  the  demand 
for  electric  typewriters  is  on  the  upswing. 

So,  how  about  you? 

Key  stroking,  for  example,  is  different  enough  on  the  elec¬ 
tric  so  that  each  pupil  should  receive  10  instruction  periods 
to  become  completely  familiar  with  the  electric  keyboard. 

On  the  Royal  Electric  this  can  be  accomplished  more 
readily,  because  the  student  does  not  need  to  spend  time  be¬ 
coming  familiar  with  controls  and  keyboard  :hanges.  She  can 
concentrate  on  the  matter  in  hand— the  electric  touch. 

Royal  Electrics  are  made  by  the  world’s  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  typewriters  ...  by  people  who  make  nothing  but 
typewriters  ...  by  craftsmen  with  exclusive  typewriter 
know-how. 

Plan  for  a  demonstration  now.  Send  in  this  coupon. 


ELECTRIC  •  STANDARD  •  PORTABLE 
Roytype  Typewriter  Supplies 


Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

School  Dept.,  2  Park  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Q  Please  mail  me  a  reprint  of  The  Electric  Type¬ 
writer  in  the  Classroom,  by  Stella  Willins. 

Q  Please  arrange  for  a  classroom  or  office  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  new  Royal  Electric  without  obligation. 


Do  your  fall  plans  include 

teaching  on  electric  typewriters? 
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Uoos  are 

more  plentiful  f)r 

Burroughs  Trained  Students 


ADDING  MACHINES 


USEFUL  TRAINING  AIDS 

Based  on  long  experience  with  office 
methods  and  procedures.  Burroughs 
has  prepared  many  helpful  training 
aids  to  assist  teachers  in  planning 
instruction  courses. 

Burroughs  text  hooks,  practice  prob¬ 
lems  with  answer  manuals  and 
practice  work  forms,  are  available 
to  public  and  private  schools,  for 
teaching  the  use  of  Burroughs  add¬ 
ing,  calculating  and  bookkeeping 
machines.  Consult  your  Burroughs 
representative. 

tettEREVER  THERE'S  Rt'SIXESS  THERES 


When  you  train  your  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  use  of  Burroughs  basic  business  machines 
you  are  giving  them  an  educational  bonus  that  will 
help  them  find  employment  quickly.  For  Burroughs 
adding,  calculating  and  bookkeeping  machines  are 
standard  equipment  in  business  firms  everywhere. 

Burroughs  machines  are  simply  designed  and  easy 
to  operate.  Your  students’  mental  coordination  and 
operating  skill  will  come  easier,  lightening  your  teach¬ 
ing  problems.  You  can  expect,  and  get,  the  best  per¬ 
formance  from  Burroughs  equipment  in  your  class¬ 
room— Burroughs  machines  are  built  to  last— with  re¬ 
markably  low  maintenance  cost. 

Standardizing  on  Burroughs  will  help  you  maintain 
your  reputation  for  high-caliber  graduates  to  fill  to¬ 
day’s  business  needs.  Call  your  Burroughs  man  for 
full  information— see  the  yellow  pages  of  your  tele¬ 
phone  directory— or  write  to  Burroughs  Corporation, 
Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


CALCULATORS 


SENSIMATIC 

ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


IN  THOUSANDS  of  business  offices  and  typing  classrooms,  supervisors  and  teachers  are  verifying  .  .  . 


What  We  Know  About  Electrics 


DR.  FRED  WINGER,  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon 


Tn.  ELECTiuc  TYPEWKiiER  luis  arrived.  It  is  no  longer  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  exact,  current  statistics 
thought  of  as  a  special  gadget  that  one  displays  on  the  number  of  electrics  in  use  in  business  offices 

proudly  as  evidence  of  keeping  up  with  the  times.  today',  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  high  and  becom- 

The  eh*etric  typ(‘writer  is  rapidly'  passing  from  Stage  ing  higher.  An  unpublished  study'  of  179  big  users  of 
Oiu*  (“yes.  we  ha\e  two  eU'ctries— in  our  office-machines  ty  pewriters  in  Los  .\ngeles  showed  that  almost  a  third 

room").  One  now  finds  many  schools  with  a  whole  class-  of  the  25,(KM)  machines  of  these  firms  were  electrics, 

room  of  electrics,  and  many  others  in  the  process  of  Some  large  firms  are  “exclusively  electric.” 
a  change-o\(‘r  that  is  bt'ing  accomplished  as  rapidly  as  •  the  boom?  P’or  many  years,  the  electric  type- 

school  budgets  permit.  wrih'r  was  considertHl  a  spi'cial  machine— a  luxury  fr)r 

Business  teachers  ha\ e  certainly  had  ample  op{>ortun-  the  executi\  e  who  wanted  his  letters  to  look  better,  a 

ity  in  reeent  y  ears  to  keep  abreast  of  significant  dex  elop-  help  for  typing  stencils  and  masters,  an  important  aid 

ments  in  the  educational  use  of  the  ehvtric  ty  pewriter,  in  making  multiple  carlxms.  But  today  the  maehine  is 

for  the  journals  in  this  field  have  maintained  a  eontinu-  being  \\  idely  tjsed  as  the  basic  office  machine  not  only 

ing  How  of  information  about  the  increasing  use  of  the  for  typing  stencils  and  masters  and  all  kinds  of  multiple 

machine  in  .schools.  So  much  has  been  written,  in  fact,  carbon  jobs  but  also  for  a  multitude  of  other  important 

that  it  is  time  to  pause  for  a  b'w  minutes  to  summarize  typing  tasks  involving  front-feed  billing,  continuous 

how  far  we  have  come  and  what  we  now  know.  forms,  payroll  checks,  Multilith  plates,  snap-out  paeks 

■  Business  Is  Becoming  Sold  on  the  Fllectrie—  in  invoicing,  originals  for  photo-offset  reproduetion. 

The  typewriter  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most-used  multieolumn  tabular  work,  and  volume  correspondence 

machines  to  be  found  in  the  modern  office;  strangely,  — espeeially  the  last,  for  the  criterion  that  is  emerginu  is 

it  is  among  the  last  to  be  elcetrificxl.  It  is  sometimes  not  “whose  correspondenee  is  most  important  and  there- 

difficult  for  teaehers  to  realize  that  the  ek'ctric  type-  fore  shoidd  look  nicest?”  but  rather  “who  does  the  most 

writer  has  been  on  the  market  since  the  early  I930’s,  typing?” 

even  though  jx>pular  attention  has  come  to  it  only  sinee  The  avtTage  businessiean  does  not  invest  his  monev 
W’orld  War  II.  Within  the  past  few'  years,  businessmen  in  an  office  maehine  imlea:>  he  is  reasonably  certain  that 

have  been  buying  an  increasing  number  of  electrics.  it  will  do  the  job  bt'tter  than  the  machine  he  already 
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has;  tlie  machine  must  “pay  for  itself’ 
through  the  savings  it  effects.  This  at¬ 
titude  has  led  to  considering  each  typist 
as  a  typing  station  and  to  ennuputing 
the  cost  of  specific  operations  at  that 
station.  This  in  turn  has  led  to  the  logi¬ 
cal  conclusion  that,  since  the  salary 
(and  not  the  typewriter)  of  the  em¬ 
ployee  is  the  major  cost  item,  it  is  sound 
business  to  provide  a  machine  that  will 
lead  to  incre^ised  production  and  better 
working  conditions  for  that  employee. 
That  the  electric  does  lead  to  increased 
production  seems  beyond  qut^stion; 
numerous  production  studies  have  re¬ 
ported  increases,  ranging  from  low  spots 
of  5  to  10  per  cent  up  to  as  high  as  50 
per  cent,  dejumding  on  the  type  of 
office  task  being  perfonned. 

•  One  of  the  most  recent  and  exten¬ 
sive  studit*s,  reported  by  Hancock 
[bibliographic  item  48],  was  an  experi¬ 
ment  conducted  in  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  of  the  Air  Force.  In 
this  study,  the  observ’ers  concluded  that 
the  average  tv'pist  can,  on  an  electric 
typewriter,  produce  during  a  normal 
5-day  work  week  the  equivalent  of  six 
days’  typing  work-load. 

Logically,  the  grtnitest  gains  ( in  num¬ 
bers  used)  have  come  in  the  large  of¬ 
fices  when*  there  are  many  typewriters 
and  duties  are  specialized.  However, 
Green  [5]  piiints  out  that:  “An  analysis 
by  companies  shows  that,  percentage¬ 
wise,  the  smaller  users  of  typewriters 
are  converting  to  electrics  faster  than 
the  larger  users.  .  .  .  However,  the 
actual  ntimher  of  eltx'tric  tv  pewriters  in 
the  larger  companies  is  greater.” 

The  main  factors  responsible  for  the 
mounting  popularitv’  of  the  electric 
typewriter  in  business  offices  seem  to  be 
(1)  more  production,  (2)  less  fatigue, 
(3)  lower  production  costs,  (4)  .su¬ 
perior  quality,  (.5)  versatility  and 
adaptability,  (6)  uniformity  of  tv’pe- 
script,  and  (7)  improved  morale. 

•  The  nnpnhiished  sftidtj  mentioned 
is  worth  reviewing.  It  was  recent,  and 
it  was  conducted  in  Los  .Angeles 
County.  The  survey  involved  179  firms; 
of  their  2.5,638  typevvTiters,  8,140  (31.7 
per  cent)  were  electrics.  Tlie  following 
table  indicates  the  trend  toward  com¬ 
plete  conversion  to  electrics; 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

No.  Firms 

of  Total 

Electrics 

16 

8.9 

10 

19 

10.6 

10-20 

18 

10.1 

20-30 

20 

11.2 

30-40 

5  78 

2.8  43.6 

40-50 

17 

9.5 

.50-60 

16 

8.9 

60-70 

16 

8.9 

70-80 

17 

9.5 

80-90 

•1.5  101“ 

19.6  .56,4 

90-l(K) 

179 

100.0 

•  Note  that  101  firms,  56  per  cent,  al 
ready  have  more  than  50  per  cent  electrics. 


In  Camden,  Arkansas 
Like  millions  of  manual  typists,  this  Fairview 
HS  student  became  acquainted  with  electrics  in 
office-machines  class. 


■  Business  C’olleges  aiul  Klectrics— 

Tin-  busiiK'ss  collcgi"  is  one  t‘duca- 
tional  institution  that  tlm'S  not  invest  its 
funds  in  unprcKlnctive  e(iuipnu*nt.  It 
must  be  opcratctl  just  as  any  other 
business  enterprise,  aiul  expenditures 
are  Ixised  on  the  principle  of  riMSonable 
return  on  the  investment.  The  fact  that 
many  business  colleges  are  ecpiipping 
a  typing  room  wholly  or  partly  with 
elec'trics  is  f»irther  eviilenct'  of  the 
soundness  of  the  electric  instructional 
prt>gram. 

In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  Joseph  H. 
Leddy  (De;in  of  the  W'inslow  Si*cre- 
tari;il  School,  in  Boston)  explained  the 
soundne.ss  of  using  electrics  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  college;  a  c-ombination  of  improved 
instruction,  prestige,  and  ;ulvertising, 
with  no  increase  in  maintenance  costs. 
He  found  that  installation  costs  were 
low.  The  “extra”  cs)st  of  eli'ctrification 
was  charged  to  advertising. 

■  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  Too— 

Schools  located  in  large  cities  or  near 
areas  of  concentrated  industrial  expan¬ 
sion  have  been  among  the  first  to  feel 
the  net*d  for  training  electric  ty  pewriter 
operators.  This  does  not  mc\ni,  however, 
that  many  of  the  smaller-area  schools 
cannot  lay  plans  for  future  expansion 
into  elec'tric  typing.  For.  and  this  is  the 
great  point  just  Ijeg'nning  to  come  home 
to  business  teachers,  electric  tyvewriters 
find  them  greatest  tisefnhuss  not  in 
training  electric  operators  but  rather 
in  traininp,  better  manual  ojyerators, 
quicker.  The  basic  goal  of  instruction 
is  still  accomplishment  on  the  univer¬ 
sal  machine,  the  manual;  and  the  elec¬ 
tric  is  establishing  itself,  according  to 
researchers’  writings,  as  a  better  ma¬ 


in  New  York  City 

But  more  and  more  schools  are  installing  a 
roomful  of  electrics,  like  this  room  at  the 
Washington  School  for  Secretaries. 


chine  on  which  to  develop  basic  op¬ 
erating  skill,  dhe  fact  that  manual 
typists  traiiK'd  with  the  aid  of  elec¬ 
trics  ;rls<)  (jnalify  as  electric  typists  is 
just  a  by -priKluct,  although  a  healthy, 
desirable  one. 

Sch(H)l  Superintendent  H.  R.  Maurer 
[17]  put  it  this  way:  “It  is  important 
for  boards  of  education  and  lay  people 
to  understand  that  the  real  justification 
for  electric  typewriters  in  the  classroom 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  better 
teaching  instnnnents  than  are  manually 
r)perated  machines.”  .And  he  found  that 
it  cost  his  Kenosha  High  School  just 
$1..50  more  per  student  for  the  “better 
teaching  instruments.” 

•  Cost  Problems.  Fllectrics  do  cost 
more  than  manual  machines— about 
twice  as  much.  So,  the  administrator 
does  have  a  financial  problem:  the  extra 
initial  cost  of  the  machine;  some  slight 
cost  to  install  heavy-duty  wiring;  some 
service  expens»*s  (although  recent 
models  are  bringing  service  costs 
down);  a  negligible  cost  for  electricity. 
.Administrators,  though,  are  profession¬ 
als  at  solving  financial  problems;  that  is 
why  there  is  no  lack  of  electrification  in 
the  co()king  nM»m,  srnving  room,  or  in¬ 
dustrial-arts  room.  If  there  is  a  real 
problem,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  getting 
business  teachers  to  speak  up  for  what 
they  need. 

In  view  of  recent  stiuties  that  show 
the  efficiency  of  the  eU'ctric  typtnvriter 
as  a  training  trxrl,  many  business  edu¬ 
cators  have  settled  on  one  line  of  rea¬ 
soning  that  may  sinni  completely  over¬ 
shadow  all  others;  teaching,  efficiency. 
If  the  electric  can  make  it  possible  to 
produce  better  typists  in  a  shorter  time. 
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develop  into  a  significant  remedial  tool. 
The  very  nature  of  the  electric  is  an  aid 
to  correcting  such  poor  manual  habits 
as  fault}'  stroking,  heav>’  touch,  raised 
capitals,  and  the  like.  The  slight  dip  of 
the  keys  has  been  singled  out  by  many 
writers  as  an  aid  to  persons  with  large, 
pudg\  ,  or  crippled  fingers.  There  is  a 
definite  need  for  more  exploration  in 
this  area. 

\\'tK)d  [36]  seems  to  represent  the 
belief  of  many,  many  electric-t>ping 
teachers  when  she  states,  “Try  to  get 
all  of  them  on  [the  electrics];  but,  alrove 
all,  get  those  who  are  having  the  most 
trouble  on  manuals,  on  electrics  first. 
Many  have  been  rescued  on  electrics.” 

•  Transfer  bettceen  Manuals  and 
Electrics.  The  problem  of  transfer  from 
one  machine  to  the  other  has  come  in 
for  much  discussion;  there  seems  to  be 
lack  of  agreement  as  to  which  way  is 
the  easier.  .Some  believe  that  it  is  harder 
to  go  from  an  electric  to  the  manual 
because  of  the  sharp  difference  in  strok¬ 
ing  and  in  handling  the  service  mecha¬ 
nism;  others  believe  that  the  reverse  is 
true. 

All  in  all,  however,  the  general  an¬ 
swer  seems  to  be  that  the  transfer  in 
either  direction  can  be  effected  easily 
in  a  few  class  periods— if  the  program 
is  properly  planned  and  appropriate 
orientation  is  provided.  Since  transfer  is 
easy  and  beneficial,  the  forecast  is  that 
all  students  will  one  day  be  given  train¬ 
ing  on  Iroth  machines. 

■  Students  Prefer  the  Electrics— 

Almost  everyone  who  has  written  of 
his  experiences  in  teaching  the  use  of 
electric  hpewriter  says  that  students 
who  have  used  the  electrics  are  enthusi- 
c  “tap.”  They  like  to  astic  about  the  machine.  There  is  some- 
cess  as  “playing  the  thing  abtmt  the  machine  itself  that  de- 
as  “striking”  them.  velops  the  proper  mind-set  and  gives 
)y.  Teachers  also  put  the  student  a  feeling  of  confidence. 

II  the  ease  of  develop-  Teachers  report  that  the  learners  are 
1  copy”  habit  on  the  less  likely  to  “fight”  the  machine;  that 
acc'ounted  for  by  the  they  appreciate  the  uniform  quahty  of 
age  return  (in  particu-  the  appearance  of  the  work;  that  the 
^ice  mechanism)  is  so  reduction  in  fatigue  and  nerve  strain 
prate  on  the  electric,  leads  to  greater  rehixation;  and  that 
ty  and  ease  of  opera-  faster  progress  sparks  their  learning, 
vith  operation  of  the  ■  Research  in  the  Classroom— 
er,  which  retjuirt's  a  About  now  the  reader  is  probably 
left  hand  for  the  car-  wondering  whether  all  these  glowing 
the  citrriage,  and  then  reports  can  possibly  be  true  and  what 
»and  to  the  operating  evidence,  if  any,  is  available  to  sub- 
■riter  surveytHl  a  con-  stantiate  them.  Many  of  the  claims  are 
r  of  students’  timed-  subjective,  to  be  sure;  but  it  is  encour- 
ind  found  that  more  aging  to  find  more  and  more  experi- 
it  of  the  line's  started  merits  are  being  conducted  in  edass- 
l  le'tter.)  The  electric  rooms.  Let’s  look  into  some  of  the  re¬ 
while  the  carriage  is  seiu'ch  findinj^s  and  see  why  the  great 
an  easily  keep  his  eyes  enthusiasm  for  electric  typewriters  is 
1  start  writing  without  justified. 

-and  perhaps  looking  Fedor  has  been  very  active  in  the 
e  position  of  the  left  testing  of  the  electric  typewriter  in  the 
classroom.  In  a  case-study  type  of  proj- 
Uthough  this  is  not  as  ect  [47],  he  was  able  to  single  out  many 
as  the  others,  indica-  of  the  remedial  possibilities  of  the  elec- 
e  electric  will  one  day  trie.  In  a  later  study  designed  to  answer 


In  Detroit 

With  enough  electrics,  all  students,  like  these 
boys  at  Detroit  Central  Catholic,  can  use  elec¬ 
trics  to  build  manual  skill. 


In  Chicago 

Electrics  enable  even  very  young  typists,  like 
these  in  a  Saturday  class  at  Bryant  &  Stratton 
College,  to  learn  how  to  type. 


then  the  length  of  training  time  can  be 
reduced,  thereby  making  it  possible  to 
serve  more  students,  at  a  lower  allover 
per-student  cost.  This,  plus  the  fact 
that  in  education  an  attempt  is  made 
always  to  use  the  most  superior  learn¬ 
ing  tiKil  at  the  beginning  of  instruction, 
has  led  many  to  take  the  electric  pro¬ 
gram  out  of  the  advanced  course  and 
put  it  into  the  beginning  course. 

Thus,  Mary  E.  C’onnelly  (of  Boston 
University)  said  in  a  letter  to  the  writer, 
“I  lun  certain  that,  with  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tric  typewriters,  we  will  be  able  to 
teach  four  semesters  of  typewriting  in 
three  semesters.”  In  another  letter  to 
the  writer,  Edith  C.  Sidney  (Chieago 
supervisor)  wrote:  “The  ability  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  attain  rates  [on  electric's]  in 
excess  of  40  net  words  a  minute  justifies 
consideration  of  a  one-semester  per¬ 
sonal-use  comse.” 

■  Teachers  Enthuse  About  Electrics— 

Those  who  have  had  the  exi>erience 
of  teaching  with  electric  typewriters  re¬ 
port  that  they  really  arc  a  superior 
teaching  instrument.  They  report  that 
it  is  easier  to  develop  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  on  the  eU'ctrics,  and  to  do  so  in 
less  time.  A  listing  of  every  advantage 
ever  mentioned  for  the  electric  machine 
would  result  in  an  enormous  tally,  with 
much  overlapping.  general  summary' 
of  the  literature; 

•  The  Keylmird  Lessons.  The  length 
of  time  required  to  teach  the  keyboard 
and  related  mechanisms  is  shortened, 
and  progress  is  more  rapid  from  the 
outset.  The  actual  teaching  procedures 
used  are  not  much  different,  but  it  is 
“easier”  and  “(piickcr”  teaching  and 
learning. 


A  GUIDE  FOR  LEARNING  MORE  ABOUT  ELECTRICS 
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some  questions  related  to  the  problem 
of  transfer  [46],  he  found  that  transfer 
can  he  made  at  any  time,  that  individ¬ 
ual  differences  are  tremendous,  and  that 
progress  is  probable  but  not  inevitable. 
His  most  extensive  study,  designed  to 
measure  student  progress  before,  dur¬ 
ing,  and  after  having  used  the  electric 
[45],  revealed  that  students  can  trans¬ 
fer  their  skills  in  either  direction  in 
about  five  class  periods.  He  also  con¬ 
cluded  that  using  the  electric  as  a  de¬ 
vice  to  bfXTst  skill  on  the  manual  is  fully 
justifi«*d.  Benefits  come  <iuickly,  if  at 
all,  in  a  majority  of  cases.  The  one-week 
rotation  plan  is  good  where  there  are 
only  a  few  machines.  Fedor  also  con¬ 
cluded  that  slow  students  adjust  to  the 
alternate  machim*  quicker  than  do  the 
faster  students,  but  that  the  faster  stu¬ 
dents  profit  more  from  the  standpoint 
of  increased  skill  while  they  are  on  the 
electrics. 

Bo\d  [39]  conducted  a  paired-group¬ 
ing  type  of  experiment  and  found  that 
the  use  of  electrics  resulted  in  a  10  per 
cent  advantage  on  the  basis  of  net 
words  a  minute.  DuFrain  [41]  con¬ 
cluded  that  average  speeds  increased 
10  words  a  minute  as  a  result  of  elec¬ 
tric  training.  Ewing  [43]  found  that 
those  trained  on  electrics  were  10.6 
gross  w  a  m  and  14  net  w  a  m  faster  at 
the  end  of  one  semester,  which  pointed 
up  the  improved  accuracy  factor,  as  re¬ 
flected  by  higher  twt  rates.  She  con¬ 
cluded  (by  comparing  the  actomplish- 


ment  of  her  students  with  that  of  1,135 
first-year  manual  typing  students,  re¬ 
ported  in  BEW  in  June,  1950,  b\ 
Citron)  that  students  achieve  more 
basic  skill  in  one  semester  on  electrics 
than  they  do  in  a  year  on  manuals. 
Savage  155]  experimented  with  small 
groups  of  typists  and  concluded  that 
tlie  electrics  led  to  about  a  10  per  cent 
increase  in  speed  and  8  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  accuracy.  DeLancey  [40], 
after  c'onducting  a  small  case-study  type- 
of  experiment,  concluded  that  the  pure 
beginner  trained  on  the  electric  will 
surpass  the  manually  trained  typist  in 
both  speed  and  accuracy  sc-ores. 

Kronenwetter  [50]  explains  how  it  is 
possible  to  use  one  c'omiTlete  room  of 
electrics  and  rotate  other  classes 
through  the  room.  She  c'oncludeil  that 
the  electrics  resulted  in  an  increa.sed 
median  score  of  5  w  a  ni,  with  better 
ac-curacy.  Bosen  [54]  experimented  with 
employed  clerical  workers  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  electrics  {a)  provided  a 
quick  way  to  increase  typing  skill  and 
(/))  served  as  a  (}uick  means  of  cor- 
K'cting  poor  manual  habits. 

In  summary,  then,  studies  show  that 
electrics  do  add  from  5  to  10  words  a 
iiiinute,  within  a  single  semester,  to  the 
spee'ds  attaine*d  on  manual  machines, 
and  with  greatly  improved  accuracy; 
do  provide  definite  remedial  possibili¬ 
ties;  do  lend  themselves  to  transfer  pro¬ 
cedures  with  benefits  to  both  groups; 
and  do  proviile  numerous  teaching  ad- 
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vantages  that  lead  («)  to  greater  over¬ 
all  aceoinplishmeiit  in  less  time  and  (b) 
to  the  development  of  better  operating 
techniques. 

I  Concluding  Remarks  for  Teachers— 

Not  all  the  problems  of  typing  in¬ 
struction  are  automatically  solved  when 
electrics  are  installed  in  the  classrt)om. 
1  here  have  already  been  some  instances 
of  very  poor,  very  inept  electric  instruc- 
titni.  There  are  nuisance  factors  to  be 
contended  with— wires  underliKit,  mo¬ 
tors  going  “dear!,”  students’  jiggling  the 
on-and-off  switch,  strength  of  the  table, 
noise,  some  minor  key-location  changes, 
and  such— although  none  of  these  has 
proved  unsurmountable. 

HowevLT,  despite  familiar  problems 
and  the.se  nuisance  difficulties,  the  elec¬ 
tric  tijpeicriter  has  proved  itself  a  stt- 
perior  teaching  tool,  and  the  teacher 
who  takes  advantage  of  its  inherent 
values  and  advantages  is  almost  ctntain 
to  get  better  results.  As  Ih'ss  Lewis 
<  departmental  chairman.  West  Side 
High  School,  Newark)  wrote  to  this 
writer,  “A  giMid  teacher  of  manual  type¬ 
writing  will  be  a  good  teacher  of  elec¬ 
tric  typing,  too.” 

•  It  tcouhl  seem,  then,  that  we  typ¬ 
ing  teachers  should  prepare  for  the 
coming  all-ek'ctric  typewriting  class¬ 
room  in  every  way  possible.  Whether 
we  have  one  or  two  machines,  or  a  row 
of  them,  or  an  entire  room  of  them,  we 
should  make  an  effort  to  get  the  most 
Ixmefit  iTossible  from  the  etpiipment  at 


hand;  and  this  requires  that  we  keep 
close  records  of  our  experitmees,  that 
we  keep  up  to  date  on  the  findings  of 
others,  that  we  become  proficient  opera¬ 
tors  ourselves,  and  that  we  attend  work¬ 
shops  and  similar  projecTs  intended  to 
help  our  electric  instruction. 

•  A  caution  note,  in  the  words  of 
Willins  [22],  merits  (pioting: 

Docs  tliis  mean  that  there  has  been  a 
stampede  .  .  .  and  that  both  business  offi¬ 
ces  and  schools  will  be  iminediatcly 
disposing  of  their  manual  typewriters 
and  replacing  them  with  electrics?  .... 
The  answer  is:  No,  not  at  this  time,  and 
perhaps  not  for  some  years.  ...  if  would 
take  ytY/rs— perliaps  devddes— simply  to 
replace  standard  machines,  let  alone  to 
si'rvice  ni‘W  users  and  take  care  of  ordi¬ 
nary  ri'placement  nt'eds.  Teachers  will 
i-ontinue  to  train  students  on  manual  ma¬ 
chines  for  a  long  tiitie  to  come  .... 

.Another  statement  by  C^onnelly  to  the 
iiuthor  seems  very  appropriate  as  a  con¬ 
cluding  pretliction: 

I  feel  that  within  a  ten-year  period  we 
shall  have  as  many  electrics  in  our  type¬ 
writing  classrooms  as  we  now'  have  manu¬ 
als.  Therefore,  the  business  teacher  should 
bi>  prepared  for  this  rapid  change,  first  by 
learning  liow  to  use  the  electric  typewriter 
elficieutly,  and  then  by  learning  how  to 
teach  the  electric  typewriter  effecti\<“K. 
With  the  use  of  the  electric  typt'writer,  1 
am  certain  that  we  shall  be  able  to  teach 
four  semesters  of  typewTiting  iii  threi- 
semesters. 
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Tills  IS  \\  H  \T  Dolort’s  Wood.  Sally  Dflaiicy,  and  llif 
writer  t.lolin  i.re",  of  Hunter)  looked  like  .  .  .  and 


THIS  IS  WHAT  a  xTeenfid  of  typewriter  and  flyinp 
fintter-  (Sally  Delaney ’*•  looked  like  when  .  .  . 


/  HAD  TO  PUT  ON 
A  TELEVISION 
DEMONSTRATION 

(Or,  You,  Too,  Can  Be  a  TV  Star) 

DR.  JOHN  J.  CRESS 

Hunter  College,  New  York  City 

HA\’E  you  given  any  thought  to  what  you  would  do  if 
\  ou  were  called  on  to  prepare  a  program  to  be  tele¬ 
cast  in  the  next  month  or  so?  Ever  since  I  participated  in  a 
typing  demonstration  over  \VABD-T\’,  New  York,  I’ve  re¬ 
ceived  many  inquiries  on  the  subject  from  business  teachers. 
Perhaps  a  discussion  of  the  high  and  low  sptots  in  m>  experi- 
enct*  would  interest  and  be  of  some  value  to  you. 
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■  It  Started  as  a  Command  Performance— 

Til  never  forget  tlie  casual  way  in  which  my  superior 
[that  would  be  Dr.  James  Meehan— Et/iforJ  told  me,  “John, 
our  Business  Education  Department  will  appear  in  a  half- 
hour  telecast  over  the  Dumont  network  in  about  two  months. 

'i  ou  II  have  the  opening  spot.  About  five  minutes.  Make  it 
good-but  of  course  \ou  will!’’  Then  he  ducked,  quickly. 

Who?  Me?  He  can’t  do  this  to  me!  I’ve  never  been  on 
r\  in  my  life.  1  can’t  do  it.  1  won’t!  How  much  can  you 
to\ei  in  five  minutes,  1  wonder.  No,  1  can’t  do  it.  Five  min¬ 
utes  isn’t  very  long.  Imagine,  TV!  Well. 

The  shock  ,ind  coma  wore  off,  leaving  me  feeling  very 
much  alone  in  a  new,  strange,  and  perplexing  adventure. 
Where  do  you  begin?  Obviously  ,  the  first  thing  is— 

•  Send  out  ail  SOS!  1  set  out  to  check  my  list  of  felloyy 
teachers  yvho  might  have  some  familiarity  yvith  television. 
Luck  yvas  yvith  me,  or  so  I  thought,  yvhen  I  c'ontacted  one 
y  eteran  of  the  screen.  Alas,  I  learned  only  that  he  had  ex¬ 
perienced  a  siege  of  “the  silent  mutterings,”  a  heavy  case  of 
camel  itis,  and  a  full  dose  of  freezitis.  And  he  hadn’t  had  to 
say  a  single  yvord  on  his  program. 

But  there  was  an  ansyver  someyvhere,  of  course;  my  think¬ 
ing  became  more  rational.  It  dayvned  on  me  that  some  of 
my  students  wouUl  also  be  involved— ah,  students!  Td  go 
over  my  class  roster,  pick  out  a  few  of  the  best  ty  pists  I’ve 
trained,  and— but  the  C.’hristmas  vacation  began  tomorroyv. 
Two  yveeks  gone  out  of  my  “about  tyvo  months’’! 

•  After  a  moment’s  feeling  that  all  yvas  lost,  1  took  the 
problem  home  (Merry  Christmas,  John!)  and  sat  doyvn  at 
nn  oyyai  typeyvriter  to  see  yvhat  1  could  do  in  five  minutes— 
the  first  sane,  logical  approach  to  my  problem. 

■  The  Idea  Begins  to  Square  Up— 

I  found  that  you  could  do  quite  a  bit  of  typing  in  five 
minutes,  but.  Straight  ty  ping  yvould  portray  action,  but  in 
no  yvay  yvould  the  observer  in  his  oyvn  living  room  be  able 
to  folloyy  yvhat  1  yvas  doing  and  yvhy  I  yvas  doing  it.  Action, 
\es;  but  interest,  appeal,  holding  (jualities,  no. 

So,  yvith  my  faitliful  timer  ticking  ayvay,  1  talked  about 
what  1  had  been  doing  at  the  typeyvriter.  It  yvas  all  bloyy, 
no  shoyy.  This  yvould  not  do,  either. 

•  The  light  daicned:  Just  combine  the  tyvo,  talking  a  bit 
and  demonstrating  a  bit,  talking  some  more  and  typing  some 
more;  and  then  yyind  up  yvith  “fingers  flying  o’er  the  keys, 
,md  off  the  screen  yve  go.”  Simple?  Ah,  but  noyv  the  problem 
really  became  c'Omplicated. 

I  kneyv  y\hat  /  c'ould  do  in  five  minutes;  but  shouldn’t  I 
use  some  of  my  students?  Yes,  yve  needed  student  demon¬ 
stration.  And  it  yvould  be  different  from  a  teacher  show. 

•  Selecting  the  students  yvas  not  so  easy  as  you’d  e.xpect. 

1  kneyv  1  must  have  some  outstanding  typists  in  my  class, 
the  kind  yvith  the  poise  and  skill  that  yvould  make  our  pro¬ 
gram  a  real  success.  There  yvould  be  .  ,  .  but,  no,  she  yvould 
be  much  tcK)  nervous.  Hoyv  about  .  .  ,  no,  jams  her  keys  too 
easily .  ( H,iy  e  you  ever  found  hoyv  your  memory’  fails  you 
on  an  imixatant  occasion?  Mine  did;  1  dreyv  a  complete 
blank.)  SloyvK  I  yvent  over  my  class  rollbook;  and,  after 
much  deliberation.  I  decided  on  tyvo  names. 

There  yvas  Dolores;  she  had  a  pair  of  fine  hands— yviry, 
strong,  poyy  erful  fingers— and  she  could  make  keys  fly.  There 
yyas  Sally,  another  spt“ed  demon.  Both  girls  had  hit  gross 
spr*eds  upwards  of  a  hundrtHl  yvords  a  minute. 

•  -Vott  the  idea  began  to  take  shape  and  form.  A  teacher 
.ind  two  ty  ping  students.  The  speed  angle.  .A  demonstration. 
We  might  set  the  scene  by  having  the  girls  typing  at  their 
top  speeds  yy  hile  I  .  .  .  yvhile  I  .  .  .  yvhat  would  I  be  doing? 
M  hy,  commenting,  of  course,  on  yvhatever  yve  demonstrated. 

I  decided  that  one  or  both  girls  yvould  be  typing  every 
precious  st*cond  allotted  to  us  and  that  I  yvould  shift  from 
one  operator  to  the  other,  yvith  the  camera,  yvhile  trying  to 
drive  home  some  important  techniques  of  touch  typing. 

Good.  Noyv  for  the  details.  1  got  Sally  and  Dolores  in  my 
office  yvhen  school  resumed.  (Continued  on  page  39) 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  State  College  has  been  moving  away  from  downtown  traffic  for  the  past  three  years.  l.ast  summer,  business  classes 
moved  to  the  new  building  above.  It  is  part  of  a  new  campus  that  has  grown  (ui  city's  outskirts,  l>y  Lake  .Men-ed.  It  involved  much  .  .  . 


Modern  Building  for  Business  Training: 
the  New  San  Francisco  State  College 


Next  fall,  San  Fraudsco  State 
College  will  officially  (U'flicate  it.s 
rolling,  93-acre  campus  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Merced,  on  the  outskirts  of  San 
hVancisco.  The  occasion  will  mark  the 
end  of  a  gradual,  piecemeal  shifting- 
department  by  department— over  a 
three-year  period  from  “downtowai”  to 
the  new  campus. 

■  The  SFSC  Program— 

San  Francisco  State  is  a  big  college: 
fi.200  students,  nearly  300  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  scores  and  scores  of  different  study 
programs.  Courses  range  from  F^resb- 
man  English  to  Ec-onomic  Potentialities 
in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

Business  studies  comprise  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  SFSC  program: 
1,200  students  are  currently  enrolled 


LOUISE  BOCCESS 
San  Mateo,  California 

I’ictures  fcv  I.i’nori’  Ricci 


in  business  courses;  350  or  so  are  busi¬ 
ness  majors.  Fifteen  faculty  members 
devote  all  their  time  to  business  courses. 
•All  business  training  is  in  tbe  Division 
of  Business,  which  features  three  pro¬ 
gram  cores: 

•  World  business,  in  the  speci.al, 
internationally  famous  “School  of  World 
Business”  at  the  College.  Students 
from  some  20  foreign  natif)ns  are  pres¬ 
ently  enrolled— not  only  do  they  learn 
“.\merican  methods”  biit  they  also 
convey  their  nation’s  methods  to  their 
.American  classmates. 

•  Business  administration,  with  all 
the  usual  adjuncts— accounting,  mer¬ 
chandising,  office  management,  etc. 

•  Business  education,  which  provides 
teacher  training  not  only  for  secondary 


schools  but  also  for  junior  colleges. 
.As  in  other  C^alifornia  state  colleges, 
the  future  business  teacher  may  take 
either  a  four-year  program  leading  to 
an  A.B.  degree  and  a  “spwial”  (busi- 
ne.ss  subjtx'ts  only)  teaching  creden¬ 
tial,  or  a  five-year  program  leading 
to  a  master’s  degree  and  the  “general 
secondan,-  crtHlential.”  The  business- 
education  program  includes  content, 
methods,  and  student  teaching  at  near¬ 
by  high  .schools  or  junior  colleges;  Dr. 
S.  Joseph  DeBnnn  is  the  program’s  di¬ 
rector.  On  his  staff  are  Dr.  Mary  Bell, 
Elinor  Skimin,  and  Dr.  George  Madi¬ 
son. 

■  To  a  New  Campus— 

For  some  years  the  College  has  btH,‘n 
in  downtown  San  Francisco,  scjueezing 
its  elbows  for  lack  of  nM)m  and  holding 
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lU’SINESS  CLASSES  use  most  of  second  floor  and  a  first-floor  amphitheater.  Two-slor>'  building  is  about  300  feet  long,  60  feet  wide. 
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its  ears  from  an  overabundance  of  com¬ 
mercial  traffic  Hoist'S.  But  now,  after 
years  of  planning  and  budgeting,  the 
College  is  completing  its  campus  out 
where  there  is  little  noise,  lots  of  elbow 
room,  and  beauty  galore. 

•  Some  18  huildinf’s  comprise  the 
new  campus;  and  of  these,  nine  are 
new,  constructed  around  a  large,  tree- 
shaded,  landscaped  quadrangle— with 
an  incredible  amount  of  parking  space. 
Each  of  the  new  buildings  is  “modern 
contemporary”  architecture— matle  of 
reinforced  concrete,  long.  Hat,  snug, 
with  wide  overhanging  eaves  and  end¬ 
less  miles  of  wall-to-wall  windows.  Each 
building  is  in  a  distinctive,  strong 
color;  yet  all  the  colors  blend  smoothly, 
not  only  with  each  other  but  also  with 
the  beautiful  trees  and  landscaping. 

•  Rusincfis  classes  meet  in  the  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Social  Scienc'e  Building,  a 
long  (300  feet)  two-story  building.  At 
either  end  of  the  building  are  stair¬ 


attracted  students  from  some 
class  of  Dr.  Wayne  Stevens. 


ways;  the  main  entrance,  ItK'ated  in  the 
center  of  the  east  wall,  is  framed  iti  an 
exteriftr  of  glass  that  reaches  from  the 
grotittd  to  the  roof.  Decorative  steel 
railings  oti  all  three  stairways  add  a 
touch  of  modern  decor. 

Throughout  the  bttilditig,  c-eilings  are 
soundproofed.  Fluorescent  fi.\tures, 
with  “egg  crate”  filters,  are  ttsed 
everywhere.  In  each  classroom,  color 
is  used  generously:  three  walls  are  in 
a  pastel  rose-beige  or  ivory,  with  the 
fourth  one  in  an  accenting  deejrer  tone 
of  rose  or  chartreuse.  The  four  rooms 
equipped  for  film  darkening  have 
drapes  in  the  accent  color,  too. 

Generally  speaking,  vertical  sliding 
blackboards,  in  either  grt'cn  or  rose, 
cover  two  walls  of  each  room.  The 
front  one  is  bordered  on  either  side  by 
bnnvn  cork  bulletin  boards.  The  two 
entrances  (recpiired  by  California  law) 
to  each  classroom  have  solid  doors  of 
blonde  birch,  with  neat  gray  trim  and 


baseboards.  .A  gray-and-black  inottled 
tile  is  used  on  the  floors. 

Except  for  the  first-Hoor  amphithea¬ 
ter,  which  .seats  125  and  which  is 
shared  by  the  business  and  the  social- 
science*  program,  all  business  class¬ 
rooms  are  on  the  second  Hoor. 

■  B<M)ni  Descriptions— 

.Although  unifonnity  of  furnishings 
was  not  possible  (the  College  is  .state 
supported;  so.  .ill  furnishings  were 
purchased  by  the  state  on  low-bid  con¬ 
tracts),  the  newness  of  the  eriuipment, 
the  colors  used  in  the  classrooms,  and 
uniipie  ways  of  arranging  the  rooms 
togi'ther  make  the*  allover  appearance 
of  classrooms  and  offices  singularly 
attractive. 

•  The  accotififin^  leettire  rooms  are 
furnished  with  blonde  birch  chairs 
[Ileywood-W'akefield]  and  beige  plas¬ 
tic-top  tables.  There  is  enough  room 
for  this  erpiipment  to  be  arrangeil  in 
rows,  in  a  U,  or  even  in  an  H  plan. 

•  The  secretarial-administration  lah 
is  equipped  with  25  left  pedestal-lift 
desks  [Schwabacher-F'rey]  and  metal 
posture  chairs  [Ste(*lcase]  in  persimmon- 
red  upholstering.  The  desks  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  two  rows  of  double  stations, 
parallel  to  the  windows. 

A  machine  transcription  room,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  adjacent  rooms  by  sliding 
doors  and  clear  glass  paneling,  has 
eight  gunmetal-gray  steel  transcribing 
desks  [General  h'ire  Proofing].  Along 
the  solid  wall  are  gray,  built-in  storage 
cabinets  with  sliding  doors. 

•  A  model  offire  is  on  the  corridor 
side  of  the  transcribing  room.  At  the 
moment,  this  office  is  used  as  a  .sup¬ 
plementary  transcribing  room;  but.  Dr. 
George  Madison  explains,  “Later  on  we 
hope  to  interest  private  agencies  in 
using  this  room  to  display  their  types 
of  office  furnishings.” 

•  The  office-machines  rooms,  one  for 
calculators  and  one  for  duplicators,  are 
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separated  by  a  door  and  sliding 
windows,  so  that  they  may  be  used  as 
either  one-  or  two-rooin  units.  The 
calculator  lab  has  28  student  stations— 
12  at  rotary  calculators,  6  at  key- 
driven  calculators,  5  at  10-key  adding 
machines,  .5  at  full-keyboard  adding 
machines.  The  duplicating  lab  has  5 
t>ping  and  a  Varityper  station,  8 
mimeoscopes,  2  electric  duplicators,  and 
6  electric  typewriters. 

•  The  typing  room  has  4.5  stations, 
with  gray  metal  adjustable-height  desks 
[Interstate]  and  matching  posture  chairs 
[Steclcase],  arranged  in  four  curved 
rows,  with  backs  to  the  windows. 
There  is  an  Interstate  adjustable- 
height  demonstration  stand. 

•  The  statistics  k*c-ture  and  labora¬ 
tory  room,  across  the  hall  and  down  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor,  contains  a 
s(“micircular  arrangement  of  30  seats 
at  tables  [Hey wood- Wakefield].  In  the 
back  of  the  room  is  («)  a  U-shaped 
counter  on  which  calculators  are  kept, 
and  {}))  a  glassed-in  office  used  for 
conferences  and  {juiet  study. 

•  The  merchnmiising  hih  is  sptvial, 
too.  The  front  of  the  loom  is  the 
corridor  side,  and  it  has  a  podium 
between  the  entrances.  t)n  one  side 
is  a  mock  store  front  in  glass,  for 
window  display;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
is  a  set  of  open  display  shelves.  More 
shelves  are  located  by  the  left  en¬ 
trance  anti  in  the  back  right  corner, 
built  along  the  wall  by  the  right  en¬ 
trance  is  a  dressing  room,  clothes  rack, 
and  a  movie  screen. 

.\  connecting  door  leads  to  a  work¬ 
room  used  as  a  spi^cial  laboratory  by 
students  in  advertising,  store  organiza¬ 
tion,  marketing  research,  sales  manage¬ 
ment,  commodities,  and  textiles.  This 
long,  narrow  room  is  lined  on  t)ne  side 
with  light-green  counter<'upboards  and 
on  the  other  with  tracing  boards.  Tluue 
is  a  sink  under  the  window. 

•  The  xcorhl  l)usiness  lecttire  room 
is  a  standard  lecture*  classroom  that 
is  eejuipped  with  visual  aids.  Map 
racks  line  the  wall  above  the  gre'cn 
chalkboards.  Hfty  movable,  blonde 
tablet-arm  chairs  parallel  the  windows 
in  rows.  In  the  middle  of  the  back 
of  the  room  is  a  motion-picteire  pro¬ 
jector  and  an  opatpie  projector;  and 
there  is  a  large  pull-down  projection 
screen  on  the  wall  between  the  two 
entrances. 

•  Almost  every  room  has,  for  the 
instnictor’s  use,  a  gray  steel  filing  cabi¬ 
net  and  a  General  Fire  Proofing  metal 
desk. 

■  It’s  Well  Equipped— 

The  campus,  the  Business  Building, 
the  classrooms-bright  with  color,  func¬ 
tional  in  design-all  arc  completely 
modern  and  forward  looking.  It  is  a 
college  to  which  San  Francisco  and 
California  can  point  with  pride  at  next 
October’s  dedication. 


SFSC  Has  Variety  of  Office  Machines 


K  Transcribers,  3  makes,  6  models 


Typewriting  Lab: 

46  Manual  typewriters,  all  makes 


Secretarial  Admin.  Lab: 

25  Manual  typewriters,  4  makes 

General  Laboratory  Use: 

8  Manual  full-key  adding-listing  ma¬ 
chines,  3  makes  (for  accounting  and 
statistics  students) 


Duplicating  Lab: 

1  Electric  stencil  duplicator 
1  Electric  spirit  duplicator 
6  Electric  typewriters,  all  makes 
3  Long-carriage  typewriters  (2  electric. 

1  manual) 

8  Mimeoscopes 
1  Posting  machine 


World  Hitsiness  Lecture  Room. 
1  Motion-picture  projector 
1  Slide  projector 
1  Opaque  projector 
1  Screen 


C alculating  Lab: 

13  Rotary  calculators,  3  makes,  5  models, 
most  of  them  electric 

7  Key-drive  calculators,  2  makes;  2  are 
electric 

5  Electric  full-key  adding  machines.  2 
makes 

5  Electric  10-key  machines,  3  makes 

2  Electric  10-key  printing  calculators,  2 
makes 


Statistics  Lab: 

5  Rotary  calculators  (1  fully  automatic, 
4  semiautomatic),  3  makes 
1  Long-carriage  manual  typewriter,  with 
statistical  symbols 

1  Electric  full-keyboard  adding  machine 


Model  Office  (temporary): 

6  Transcribing  units,  4  makes,  5  model' 


Marketing-Merchandising  Lab: 

1  Motion-picture  projector 

4  Illuminated  tracing  boards 
3  Permanent  spotlights 

2  Portable  spotlights,  with  reflectirrs 


Transcribing  Lab: 

8  Manual  typewriters,  4  makes 


IILSINE^SS  LDLC.VnON  is  a  major,  includes  student  teaching.  Pat  Halligan  does 
his  (above)  at  nearby  high  schotd,  then  sweats  out  conference  with  (below,  left) 
Dr.  S.  Joseph  DeBrum,  business  supervisor,  and  critic  teacher  Everett  Silvia. 
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1  Discussion,  Not  Recitation 

GROUP  DISCUSSION  is  the  opposite  of  the  question- 
and-answer  recitation.  The  student  is  the  center  of 
interest  in  a  discussion;  the  teacher  is  the  center  of  interest 
in  a  recitation.  There  are  many  varieties  of  group  dis¬ 
cussion,  all  possible  in  t-onsumer  classes. 

Pupils  may  be  divided  into  groups  of  four  or  five,  to 
discuss  such  a  topic  as,  “In  what  ways  do  salespeople  help 
us  be  better  buyers?”  or  “How  do  salesclerks  persuade 
customers  to  buy?”  and  then  to  report  a  .summary  of  their 
discussions  to  the  class.  Or,  a  panel  of  four  or  five,  after 
a  preliminary’  planning  session,  may  sit  before  the  class 
and  conduct  a  discussion  for  all  to  hear. 

Another  kind  of  discussion  is  that  which  may  follow 
an  individual  or  committee  report  or  demonstration  or 
dramatization.  Discussion  can  be  used  as  a  basis  of  plan¬ 
ning:  “How  could  the  committee  find  out  whether  cus¬ 
tomers  do  buy  by  brand  names?”  or  “How  could  we  find 
out  whether  our  arithmetic  ability  is  what  it  ought  to  be 
if  we  are  to  be  good  consumers?”  Discussion  puri>oses  to 
stimulate  thought,  then  action. 


O  Taking  Field  Trips 

IT  WOULD  probably  be  entirely  possible  to  teach  a  c’on- 
sumer  course  without  stepping  into  a  single  classroom- 
just  take  one  trip  after  another.  Go  dovvm  to  a  big  bank 
and  watch  someone  open  a  checking  account.  Go  into  a 
travel  bureau  and  see  how  one  “juy's”  a  vacation  triji. 
Go  backstage  in  a  department  store  and  see  how  much 
work  is  involved  in  handling  a  credit  purchase.  \"isit  a 
court  and  listen  to  a  civil  case  on  contracts.  Listen  to  a 
wholesaler’s  salesman  load  the  local  candy  stort'  with 
cartons  of  a  new  candy  bar.  An  education! 

But-only  part  of  an  education,  really;  students  do  not 
always  know  what  they  see.  The  preliminary  discussion 
and  planning  are  important;  so  is  the  evaluative  post-trip 
summarization;  so  is  study  continuity. 

In  few  subjects  are  there  so  many  worthy  trip  goals  so 
near  at  hand  as  is  the  case  in  consumer  etlucation.  It  is 
just  as  ridiculous  to  think  of  the  c*ourse  without  field  trips 
as  to  think  of  field  trips  wthout  a  course! 


2  Committee  Projects 

TOO  MANY  PI’ FILS,  particularly  the  superior  ones  who 
are  incliuwl  to  be  protective  about  their  own  academic 
standing,  like  to  work  alone.  For  their  own  good  as  well 
as  the  good  of  classmates,  all  students  should  frequently 
have  tlie  experience  of  undertaking  a  project  with  others, 
(.'ommittee  activ'ities  recjuire  some  freedom  of  operation; 
they  also  rerpiire  close  supervision. 

In  consumer  education,  the  research  committee  is  a 
prominent  one.  “What  agencies  help  the  consumer  by 
providing  useful  information?”  is  a  worth-while  point  of 
inquiry,  from  which  the  class  might  be  divided  into 
separate  committees,  each  selecting  a  group  of  agencies 
such  as  governmental,  testing,  magazines  and  newspapers, 
professional  associations,  laboratories,  and  public  and 
private  business  agencies. 

C!ommittees  can  undertake  many  other  consumer  activ¬ 
ities,  too:  maintain  bulletin  boards,  collec’t  labels  and  tags 
for  a  special  display,  study  biumanship  by  obserx’ing  cus¬ 
tomers,  report  daily  on  consumer  news,  prepare  (piizzes, 
conduct  expr’iiments,  give  demonstrations,  and  .so  on. 


TEN  BASIC  SOCIAL- 
STUDY  TECHNIQUES 
APPLICABLE  TO  A 
CONSUMER  CLASS 

DR.  RAMON  P.  HEIMERL 

State  College  of  Education 
Greeley,  Colorado 


7  Classroom  Library 

GONSUMER  CXASSEIS  can  profit  greatly  from  having 
sets  of  textbooks,  other  than  the  basic  one  used  for  the 
class,  along  with  reference  booklets  and  other  aids  in  a 
classroom  librarx’.  Any  one  book  that  attempted  to  tell 
everything  of  interest  to  consumer  learners  would  be  the 
size  of  a  set  of  encyclopedias.  Using  more  than  one  book 
is  a  learning  stimulant;  it  is  also  an  investigational  must 
for  your  research  teams. 

.A  list  of  textbooks  and  reference  books  for  consumer 
training  was  included  in  the  May,  1953,  issue  of  American 
Business  Education  Quarterly,  “The  High  School  Business 
Library’.”  You  will  especially  want  a  set  or  two  of  the 
Household  Finance  Corporation’s  excellent  buymanship 
booklets. 

There  is  a  basic  approach  to  using  such  reference 
materials:  In  gaining  facts  and  knowledge,  as  in  obtaining 
good  merchandise,  one  must  shop  around,  must  look  in 
more  than  one  place.  Yoti  will  find  that  having  an  acces¬ 
sible  classroom  library  will  make  students  eager  to  conduct 
investigations  and  make  reports. 


8  Supplementary  Materials 

F]\  EN  MORF!  essential  than  using  .several  textbooks,  via 
your  ciassroom  library,  is  using  a  fair  number  of  the 
enonnous  amount  of  supplementary  material  produced 
by  business  firms  and  govenunental  agencies. 

The  .American  Medical  Association  and  the  American 
Dental  AsstKiation,  for  example,  have  several  publications 
of  value  to  the  consumer,  dealing  with  his  buying  health 
products.  E.xcellent  buymanship  and  money -management 
booklets  are  produced  by  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  the 
Household  Finance  Corporation,  and  the  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance— some  are  free,  none  is  expen.sive.  [The  writer 
w'ill  be  happy  to  send  anyone  a  free  copy  of  his  extensive 
list  of  such  booklets  and  their  sources.] 

There  are  important  reasons  why  such  material  should 
be  rev’iewed  in  the  classroom.  Most  contribute  facts 
pertinent  to  what  we  are  studying.  Some  of  it  is  guilty 
of  bias— and  this  type,  particularly  ,  must  be  sttidied  and 
the  puqiose  of  its  publication  called  to  light.  The  puqiose 
of  consumer  training  is  to  teach  the  making  of  choices— 
including  whom  to  believe. 
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3  Current  Events  4  Visiting  Speakers 

MANY  BUSINESS  students  think  of  consumer  education  FUNNY,  BUT  let  a  visitor  say  tlie  same  thing  that  you,  tlie 

as  something  learned  from  a  textbook;  whereas,  actually,  teacher,  have  been  emphasizing  or  that  the  students  have 

it  is  so  current,  so  immediate,  that  the  newspapers  make  read  in  textbooks,  and  students  are  impressed  to  a  depth 

as  good  a  source  of  information  as  does  the  best  textbook.  that  no  b(X)k  or  teacher  can  reach.  Moral:  Get  speakers 

Borrowing  an  idea  from  social  studies,  one  designed  to  to  come  in  now  and  then  to  say  what  you  want  to  have 

make  students  alert  to  the  activities  of  their  subject  in  the  said  at  the  time  you  want  it  said. 

world  about  them,  have  students  inaugurate  the  reporting  Business  teachers,  if  any  thing,  are  usually  too  willing 

of  current  events.  to  permit  the  occasional  xrsitor  to  take  up  class  time; 

One  way  is  to  set  aside  a  few  minutes  at  the  start  there  should  be  great  emphasis  on  that  phrase,  “at  the 

or  end  of  each  class  period— h)r  a  while,  or  during  espe-  time  you  want  it  said”— which  means  that  speakers  must 

cially  pertinent  units  of  study— for  students  to  report  what  be  planned  for  and  scheduled  just  as  carefully  as  you  would 

they  have  read  about  consumers.  plan  for  and  schedule  a  motion  picture. 

.\nother  way  is  to  set  aside  all  or  half  a  period  once  Consumer  classes  can  draw,  with  rich  reward,  on  many 

a  week  for  "Consumer  Education  in  the  News”  reports.  cximmunity-resource  persons:  a  credit  man,  who  tells  how 

Another  method  is  to  maintain  a  consumer-education-news  to  open  a  credit  account  and  how  and  when  to  use  it; 

bulletin  board.  News  may  be  handled  as  an  extra  credit  insurance  men,  who  define  various  phases  of  different 

activity  for  individual  vohmteers,  as  a  c'ommittee  project,  kinds  of  insurance;  a  BBB  representative,  who  tells  xvhat 

as  a  class  activity.  Students  take  new  interest  in  the  the  bureau  d(H‘S;  someone  who  tells  how'  advertising  helps 

subjec't  and  develop  a  greater  awareness  of  it  when  you  consumers;  and  so  on.  As  for  a  film,  each  speaker’s 

give  attention  to  current  events.  presentation  must  be  precetled  and  follow’ed  by  discussion. 


The  social  studies  stress  attitudes,  under¬ 
standings,  and  appreciations.  So  do  we  in  con¬ 
sumer  education.  Many  of  the  techniques  that 
hare  developed  in  social  studies  are  therefore 
directly  applicable  to  our  classes.  Just  ten  are 
listed  here.  Doubtless  each  is  familiar  to  many 
readers;  but  each  is  worth  reviewing  if  only  as 
a  check  list  of  ideas  to  consider  when  next  you 
want  a  change  of  pace. 

These  techniques  are  useful  also,  of  course, 
in  other  business  studies  (like  law  and  general 
business  and  geography)  where  emphasis  is  on 
mastering  principles  instead  of  facts. 


9  Scrapbooks  and  Notebooks  10  Displays,  Demonstrations 

MAKING  SCRAPBOOKS  and  notebooks  is  a  favorite  .M.YKINC  A  POSTER  or  other  vn'sual  display  can  be 

devic’e  of  scwial-studies  teachers,  w’ho  know  that  such  extremely  educational  and  developmental  to  the  consumer 

projects  u.sually  fascinate  students,  encourage  wide  inves-  trainee.  Such  a  projt*ct  is  important  to  him;  he  usually 

tigation,  sustain  interest,  and  serve  as  direct  means  for  rise's  to  the  occasion.  The  important  aspect,  of  course,  is 

individualizing  instniction.  Such  projects  ser\’e  no  few’er  not  the  finished  product  but  rather  the  investigating  and 

benefits  in  the  consumer-training  class.  synthesizing  of  information  basic  to  the  display. 

The  consumer  student  can  make  amilytical  collections  Thus,  the  student  or  committee  that  prepares  a  display 

of  advertisements;  of  labels;  of  kinds  of  fabrics  and  weaves;  of  label  and  tag  information  will  uncover  a  great  deal  of 

experiment  reports— his  own  and  others;  news  clippings  information  in  preparing  the  display.  What  does  prc.slintnk 

appropriate  to  a  specific  topic,  such  as  the  rise  or  fall  of  mean?  What  does  Gtuirautecd  hif  Good  Ilousckccpinp, 

the  cost  of  living;  and  so  on.  mean?  W’hat  does  Accepted  for  Advertising,  by  the  Amer- 

Or,  he  can  make  a  notebook  on  any  of  a  score  of  im-  iean  Medical  Association  mean?  The  display  itself  matters 

portant  topic's,  such  as:  a  buyer’s  guide  for  a  particular  little  other  than  its  stimulation  to  the  class, 

product;  the  kinds  of  insurance,  their  purj^oses  and  costs;  Demonstrations  are  valuable  in  consumer  cHlucation: 

clippings  about  legal  ca.ses  involving  consumer  interests;  burn  tests  on  cloths  and  fabrics;  weight  tests;  w'hat  ques- 

a  diary  of  consumer  experiences;  an  annotated  personal  tions  to  ask  a  salesclerk;  how’  to  analyze  advertisements— 

budget  history.  these  and  other  demonstrations  do  more  than  teach  hotc; 

This  much  is  true:  the  student  who  makes  a  scrapbook  they  also  teach  the  importance  of  understanding,  of 

(ir  notebook  on  a  topic  w’ill  plunge  far  deeper  into  it  than  knowledge,  of  warint*ss  and  confidence,  and  so  on,  and 

he  will  through  any  other  kind  of  assignment.  these  are  the  fundamentals  of  consumer  training. 


G  Charts  and  Graphs 

CH.YRTS  .YND  CR.A.PHS  of  many  kinds  are  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  social  studies;  the\  can  be  used  just  as  extensively 
in  consumer  studies.  Particularly  valuable  (and  free  to 
the  teacher  who  a.sks  to  be  put  ou  the  mailing  list)  are 
the  "Road  Maps  of  Industry”  issued  weekly  by  the  National 
Conference  Board,  247  Park  .\venue.  New  York  17,  New 
York.  These  cover  many  different  subjects,  such  as  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  consumer  dollar,  average  family  incomes,  etc. 

But  even  more  valuable  are  the  charts  and  graphs  that 
your  own  students  can-and  often  should— prepare  to  sum¬ 
marize  committee  reports  that  involve  statistics;  none  of  us 
can  remember  numbers,  but  we  can  remember  the  nature 
and  direction  of  trends,  when  made  graphic. 

Such  charts,  intenderl  only  for  temporary  use,  should  not 
be  so  elaborate  as  to  recpiire  a  lot  {)f  time  to  make— indeed, 
the  most  suct'cssful  use  of  the  chart  idea  is  having  the 
reporting  student  constnict  the  chart  right  on  the  black¬ 
board  as  a  basic  jiart  of  his  report. 


lUNE,  19.1 1 
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April  Stiorthond  Sp««cl  Te«t  (100) 

4  teW.  rt>9»t0ti  im  qmtrtrr  mimmU*.  pm0*  *9  tfc« 

f'frgf  Atntn*4i  Uitnktft  fur  comilnr  i*mtrm«tu*n4  •»  fA«  trrt. 

Dear  Miss  Young:  We  are  very  glad  to  be  oi 
service  in  connection  with  the  paper  you  are  writing 
on  life  insurance.  You  say  you  are  1  interested  in 
learning  about  the  work  that  is  carried  on  by  a 
Home  Office;  so,  here  are  a  few  facts  that  may  be 
helpful. 

A  job  in  the  i  home  office  of  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  can  be  a  real  career  for  young  people.  The 
Advertising  and  Prpmotion  Department  writes  1 
copy  and  makes  posters.  This  department  also  plans 
the  various  sales  campaigns,  and  writes  booklets 
giving  general  information.  In  (1)  addition,  ail 
company  magazines  are  supervised  by  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  company’s  educational  director  teaches  agents 
how  I  to  sel'i.  Individuals  employed  in  his  depart¬ 
ment  must  know  a  great  dea'  atout  salesmanship. 


It  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  short-  7 
hand  fa  easy  when  you  are  writing  fa-  u 
miliar  matter  or  matter  that  has  been  Z2 
previewed  before  you  write  it.  The  rub  » 
comes  when  you  have  to  take  matter  3; 
that  is  new  to  you.  Then,  if  you  are  an  *:> 
average  person,  you  start  to  worry  s’ 
about  all  the  new  words  that  you  think  (» 
you  are  going  to  find  in  the  dictation.  « 
You  get  along  pretty  well  for  perhaps  7s 
three  or  four  minutes.  Then  you  begin  *1 
to  fall  behind  the  dictator,  and  you  si 
either  give  up  or  write  scribble  that  ss 
you  can’t  read.  Have  you  had  this  ex-  los 


SHORTHAND — new  3  minute  awards 


TYPING — new  5  minute  awards 


Gregg  Announces  Awards 
Changes  For  September 


L.\ST  SPHINC;  till-  (;rinir  Puhlish- 
iiijr  Division  of  Mc’Ciraw-IIill  Book 
Division,  sponsor  of  the  Crepp  Awards 
Service,  made  one  of  its  periodic  sur¬ 
veys  amonp  users  of  the  Serv'ice. 
Teaeliers  hill’d  in  a  lonp  (piestion- 
naire  that  exposed  evert’  aspect  of  the 
awards  proprain  to  their  judpinent. 
There  were  .some  eontradietions,  hnt 
the  final  tallies  were  decisive. 

■  New  3-Minutc  Shorthand  Test— 
Teachers  endorse  the  present  slioit- 
hand  propram;  (I)  5-minute  speed 
t.ikes  and  (2)  theorv  tests,  puhlished 
in  Busitu'ss  Teacher  mapazine;  and  (3) 
penmanship  “Or..\”  tests,  puhlished  in 
Todaijs  Secretary.  But  teaeliers  also 
made  two  insistent  reijnests: 

“Can’t  we  h.ive  some  encourapement 
for  students  who  almost— hnt  not  ijiiite 
— jiass  tfie  5-minnte  tests?” 

5-minute  take  is  lonper  than  husi- 
nessmen  usually  dictate;  can’t  we  have 
two  short  takes  instead  of  one  lonp  one 
in  the  5-minnte  tests?” 

•  Sohitiou.  So,  liepinninp  next  Sc’p- 
temlier,  cnieh  5-ininnte  test  will  con¬ 
sist  of  two  letters,  to  he  dictated  with¬ 
out  pause.  The  viKahnlary  will  he  the 
same  in  both:  tlie  first  will  be  an  in- 
i|nirx’;  the  .sc’cond,  tlie  reply  to  it.  The 
first  will  be  3  minute’s  lonp;  the  second, 
2  minutes.  The  student  will  take  the 
whole  tc’st;  he  will  triinserihe  it  all  if 
he  can— hnt  if  he  loses  out  on  the  sc’c- 
ond  lettc’r,  he  can  still  win  an  award 
for  transcrihinp  the  first. 

•  Values  add  ttp  as  one  evaluates 
the  new  plan.  It  eiuihles  the  “almost  ’ 
students  to  win  rec-opnition  for  credit¬ 
able  ]M’rfonnanee.  It  provides  takc’s 
of  normal  business  lenpth.  The  idea  of 
sneceedinp  first  on  a  short  take,  tlu’ii 
on  a  lonper  onc',  confonns  to  modern 


jH’dapopy.  More  stndc’uts  will  he  able 
to  (jualify  for  a  spc’ed  award  by  the 
end  of  the  first  semester,  c’uconrapinp 
their  stayinp  in  the  course. 

The  tc’sts  will  no  lonper  motivate 
just  a  few  toji-notch  students;  tests 
will  “reach”  almost  c’vcry  student. 

■  New  5-Minute  Typinp  Test— 

Apain,  teachers  ai>provc’d  the 
present  propram:  (1)  the  Competc’iit 
Typist  lO-minnte  spc’cd  tc'sts  on  prac¬ 
ticed  c’opy,  and  (2)  the  “().\T”  ar- 
ranpc’ment  tests,  pnhlislu'd  in  Today's 
Secretary. 

But  tcachc’rs  also  said,  “There  should 
he  awards  for  5-minute  performance 
— tliat’s  the  lenpth  of  onr  repnlar  class¬ 
room  typinp  tests.”  Most  added  also, 
“But,  of  course,  a  5-minnte  tc’st  would 
have  to  he  on  nc’w  cojiy.” 

•  Solation.  Crepp  has  lonp  issued 
fonr-pape  “Crepp  Typinp  Test”  Ic’af- 
Ic’ts  consistinp  of  a  1 5-minnte-lonp 
selection  of  straipht  copy  ;uid  tlie 
month’s  0.\T  tests  from  Today's  Sec¬ 
retary.  This  Ic’aflet  is  to  he  rc’viscd: 
the  lonp  sc’lc’ction  will  ho  rcidacc'd  h\ 
tico  short  one’s  of  equated  difficnltx’, 
for  n.se  in  5-minnte  writinps.  The 
student  pets  two  cliances— one  on  each 
selection— to  win  an  award. 

Tlie  leaflet,  renamed  “Typinp  \e- 
compli.shment  Tc’sts.”  will  tlu’refore 
consist  of  two  straipht-cxipy  selections 
plus  the  0.\T  tc’sts  ( whieli  are  to  he  ri'- 
visc’d  into  a  jirodnetion  iirojc’ct )  — a 
balanced  c’xamination,  seorahle  for 
monthly  or  report-card  pradcs. 

■  Bookkeepine  Test  Is  Moved— 

Of  tlie  12,000  or  so  pc’rsons  who 
teach  hookkeepinp,  onlv  a  third  pet 
BKW  repnlarly;  hnt  all  pet  Crepp’s 
frc’c  teacher-service  imlilieation.  Biisi- 
nc'v.y  Teacher.  So,  in  view  of  (a)  the 


THE  TEACHER  SAY'S.  Stw,  t«  f/i€  /tne/  Utter,  Mr, 
Byrd  thanks  Mr.  fones  for  his  order  and  teUs  /urn  he  is 
snuitttg  him  a  prettent.  This  letter  has  ahuut  130  words. 
/  shall  dictate  it  to  yon  at  100  words  a  mmute. 

LETTER  NO  3 

>i  im  itmmrtrr  mitmatr*  fvr  I##  »  •  w) 

Dear  Mr.  J<invs:  ’I'tiunk  you  for  that  fine  order  you 
sent  us  on  Slarcli  IS.  We  consider  it  a  vote  of  ap¬ 
proval  for  our  selection  of  /  Bill  Smith  to  run  our 
iiusioess  after  June  I,  for  he  will  be  tlie  one  to  see 
that  your  orders  are  filled. 

You  will  bt!  interested  to  know  /  that  some  of  the 
baskets  you  order  will  include,  in  additkm  to  tl«- 
u.suai  assortment  of  fruit,  a  new  variety  of  apple  / 
that  we  are  now  growing  in  our  own  orchard. 

W'e  do  ivjt  have  enough  of  these  apples  yet  to  put 


TRANSCRIPTION— on  trial 

•  Assignment  C,  for  students  w'h<i 
wish  to  earn  a  Superior  Certificate  of 
Achievement  or  OBE  Pin.  Do  Assign¬ 
ments  A  and  B;  then,  a.ssuming  that 
Mr.  Pennypacker  had  earned  a  profit 
of  $2999.10,  rather  than  sustaining  a 
loss,  prepare  his  balance  sheet.  {Note: 
Cash  and  Sales  each  increased 
$6000.{K)  to  effect  this  profit;  all  other 
trial  balance  figiu’cs  remain  the  same.) 

■  Teacher’s  Key— 

•  Assignment  A.  Gross  Loss: 
$2294.98;  Total  Operating  E.xpenses: 
$705.92;  Total  Loss;  $3000.90. 

•  AssiRnment  B.  Total  Assets; 

BOOKKEEPING— moved  to  BT 

tremendous  c-ndorscmcnl  of  the'  jui)- 
prain  h\  its  users,  and  ih)  the  virtual¬ 
ly  nnanimons  rc’qnc'st  oi  teachers  who 
did  not  know  of  the  inopram  before 
reading  its  descrijJlion  in  the  awards 
qnc’sfionnairc’,  the*  jiropnim  will  he 
shiftc'd  from  Bl'AV  to  Business  Teacher 
in  the  fall. 

•  To  ))lease  BEW  .suhserilicrs,  thc'ic’ 
will  he  something  special  introduced 
in  tluit  mapazine:  a  seric’s  of  rc’ad\  -lo- 
chiplieate  oh\veth:e  hookkc’epinp  c’xam- 
inations.  Thc'y  will  he  topical  tests 
and  therefore-  snitahle  for  use  with  any 
hookkc-eiiinp  textbook.  Answc'is  ;ind 
sc-orinp  will  he  providc'd. 

■  New  Transcription  Te.sf— Maybe- 

Thronph  the  yc’ars,  C.rc’pp  has  expc'i  i- 

mc’uted  with  one  kind  of  transcrijition- 
award  program  aftc’r  anothc’r;  none  has 
hcc’ii  ontstandinph  successful- pos¬ 
sibly  hc’cansc  transcrihinp  skill  c’mc’rpc’s 
tiM)  late,  possibly  hccansc  not  cnonph 
schools  have  transcription  courses. 

A  variety  of  transcriiition  programs 
was  ontlinc’d  in  the  awards  c|nc’slion- 
r.airc,  the*  program  sclc’ctcd  by  the 
tc’achc’rs  ;is  most  likcK  to  he  “what 
we  are  looking  for  ”  is  thi'  one  pri’sc-nted 
('xperimentalK  in  BI'A\’’s  March,  .\pril, 
and  Mav  issue’s. 

Whc’ther  the  program  will  he  con- 
tinnc'd  or  modific’d  apain  will  not  he 
known  until  after  June  20,  the  cut-off 
date  for  using  tlie  experimc-ntal  tc’sts. 

nc’w  e.regg  Atcards  Booklet  that 
summarizes  tlie  1954-1955  aw’ards  pro- 
pnim  will  he-  issued  sometime  this  sum¬ 
mer. 


IS 


BTSINESS  KDl'C.VriDN  WOHld) 


This  material  is  condensed  from  a 
report  by  four  Pennsylvania  DE 
leaders  —  Chairman  Thomas  E. 
Miller,  Pittsburgh;  Katherine  Bar 
ber,  Erie;  Lemuel  C.  Dodson,  Un- 
iontown;  and  Charles  W.  Stead¬ 
man,  University  of  Pittsburgh — who 
made  a  canvass  of  the  problems 
facing  the  state's  DE  co-ordinators 
and  then  a  second  canvass  to  see 
whether  and  how  the  problems 
were  being  solved. 


l’i(»l)lc‘in  C.vtting  the 

stores  to  provide  icorkiiif’  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  ininimnni  nntn- 
her  of  u  orkiiifi  hours.  dnrin<> 
stores'  slack  seasons. 


l’n)l)k“in  B:  Getting,  mer¬ 
chants  to  assume  more  re- 
sponsihilitij  for  training,  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  job. 


BroBlfin  G:  Getting  mer¬ 
chants  to  he  frank  enoufih 
uheti  evaluating  students. 


BroBlfin  1):  Gettiiifi  enoup,h 
studeitt.s  to  fill  the  i’ood  open¬ 
ings  availahle. 


Problem  K;  Merchants'  icant- 
iiifi  students  in  at  the  .start 
of  the  .store  hmch  period. 

Prol)K-m  K:  Finding  more 
stations  in  which  to  place  our 
students. 


Problem  Cl:  Getting,  furni¬ 
ture  stores  to  eo-operate. 


Problem  11:  Getting  stiuhoits 
adjusted  to  an  adult  world 
and  its  respon.sihilities. 


Problem  1:  Keeping  students 
from  (piittinn  jobs  without 
proper  reason  atul  without 
proper  channelization. 


Fundamental  Problems  in 
Distributive  Education 


This  is  probably  the  most  eommoii  problem  facing  DE  co-orclinators  ami  is  difficult  to 
answer.  Employers  need  to  1h‘  shown  that  an  irregular  working  schedule  makes  it  im- 
l>)ssib!e  for  the  student  to  achieve  utmost  Irenefits  from  the  co-op  work  program,  for 
parents  and  school  officials  are  apt  to  fpiestion  irregularity  in  working  sch^ules.  Some 
stores  use  DE  students  in  non.selling  capacities  during  slack  jH*riods.  It  would  seem 
proper  that  students  should  not  Ik*  plactxl  in  stores  that  will  not  agree  to  employ  students 
for  the  full  minimmn-recpiirement  period. 

Discuss  individually  with  store  ix-rsonnel  the  purpose  of  distributive  education-to 
supply  training  Ix'cause  many  stores  were  neither  e(piipiX‘d  nor  able  to  do  the  training— 
and  show  how  you  are  trying  to  fulfill  those  purx>oses.  .\s  store  pi'isonnel  bwome  awari' 
of  the  basic  function  of  our  program,  they  will  probably  want  to  accept  more  re.si>ou- 
sibility  in  the  training  of  students. 

The  instructor  would  fx'  wise  to  use  employers’  rating  sheets  only  as  a  guide  in  imikiug 
the  official  .school  record.  Most  merchants  are  likely  to  rate  the  student  on  his  sales  and 
his  outstanding  characteristics,  go(xl  or  bad.  We  co-ordinators  realize  that  work  habits, 
attitudes,  ete.,  will  play  an  important  part  in  future  success. 

jobs  and  .ipplicants  can’t  always  be  made  to  balance,  although  every  attempt  should 
be  made  to  approach  a  balance.  Suggested  avenues:  Letters  to  parents,  perhaps  over 
the  signature  of  the  local  C'hamlx‘r  of  Commerce;  more  participation  by  DP',  students 
in  school  activities;  items  in  local  and  school  newspapt'rs;  etc.  .Actually,  if  employers 
an*  really  specifying  DP'  students,  the  situation  is  healthy. 

P].\cept  in  instances  of  e.xtreme  emergency,  continued  early  dismissal  of  a  few  students 
d(x\s  not  seem  wi.se.  Ortaiuly,  too,  students  .should  not  lx-  unduly  Imrried  in  their  own 
lunch  hour. 

Consider  this  your  own  biggest  selling  job:  get  busy  and  .sell  the  DE  plan;  find  those 
stations.  When  stores  presently  employing  DP2  students  are  thoroughly  sold  on  them, 
other  stores  will  eventually  be  asking  for  them,  too.  One  suggestion:  you  may  lx*  able 
to  assign  more  trainees  to  tin*  stores  now  ct)-oix'rating  with  you. 

This  is  probably  a  natural  situation,  for  many  furniture  salesmen  work  on  salary  and 
commission.  Too,  many  DE  students  may  lack  the  mature  appearance  that  furniture 
merchants  Ix'lieve  to  be  desirable. 

Most  co-ordinators  ami  part-time  employers  agree  that  DP]  students  act  more  grown-up 
than  other  high  school  students  of  similar  age;  but  the  ability  or  willingness  to  accept 
responsibility  d(x*s  not  always  keep  pace  with  Ix'havior.  We  can  do  much  in  the  class¬ 
room  by  making  our  assignments— whether  reading,  study,  preparation  of  a  merchandise 
manual,  etc.— specific  and  reasonably  brief,  and  by  insisting  that  they  lx;  done  accurately, 
neatly,  and  promptly. 

This  does  hapixn.  It  is  lessened  when  definite  rules  are  established  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  school  year.  They  should  lx*  duplicated  and  put  in  the  hands  of  each 
trainee;  they  should  lx*  reviewed  ix*ri(xlically.  Keeping  a  ix*rmanent  record  card  lor 
each  student  will  help,  too,  if  students  realize  that  the  record  may  someday  be  very 
imixirtant  to  them  and  if  employers  realize  that  it  is  there  for  their  reference. 


Broblem  j:  Winning  co-op- 
cration  of  other  teachers. 


Be  sure  to  attend  all  faculty  meetings  and  affairs.  Be  sure  to  carry  your  full  share  of 
e.vtracurricular  activities.  Offer  your  own  c-o-operation  generously.  .\.sk  other  faculty 
members  to  help  you  in  some  pha.ses  of  your  own  teaching  and  counselling. 


Problem  K;  Keeping  stu¬ 
dents  from  working  in  the 
afternoon  when  they  have 
mussed  school  in  the  morning. 

Problem  L;  Getting  students 
to  reveal  their  in-school  and 
(m-the-joh  problems. 


Problem  M:  Sustaining  stu¬ 
dent  interest. 


Problem  N:  Wimiing  respect 
in  the  school. 


Problem  ():  Keepittg  DE 
from  being  a  “dumping 
ground." 


Problem  P:  .\cqtutinting 
everyone  with  the  value  and 
accomplishments  of  the  DE 
program. 


Problem  t):  Justifying  the 
program  in  a  small  commu- 
nity. 

Problem  R:  Placing  students 
in  small  stores. 


Problem  S:  Replacing  the 
st talent  who  has  failed  on 
the  job. 


Problem  T;  Convincing  stu¬ 
dents  that  the  jmj  is  ade- 
(puite  for  the  work. 


Problem  U:  Satisfying  stu¬ 
dents  icho  dislike  working 
more  than  one  night  a  week. 

Problem  Y:  Winning  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  guidance 
personnel  in  the  school. 


Problem  W’:  Helping  stu¬ 
dents  make  tip  missed  time 
or  work. 


There  should  be  a  hard  and  fast  rule  that  a  student  who  misses  school  in  tlie  forenoon 
does  not  work  in  tlie  afternoon.  Exc'eptions  should  bt^  approved  by  the  co-ordinator. 
Employers  are  not  interested  in  students  who  break  rules;  most  employers  are  willing 
to  have  the  student  taken  off  his  job,  for  a  while,  as  a  penalty. 

CJertainly  every  co-ordinator  is,  and  must  be,  a  counselor,  who  holds  the  personal  prob¬ 
lems  of  students  inviolate.  We  must  be  trusted,  must  be  seriously  interested.  Our 
helpfulness  does  not  always  show;  perhaps  we  need  to  emphasize  our  sincerity  by  tell¬ 
ing  more  about  ourselves.  One  device:  periodically  have  students  submit  problems  on 
unsigned  paper  as  a  basis  for  class  discussion.  Students  usually  like  this  plan. 

It  is  not  easy  to  keep  students  stimulated,  day  after  day,  w’arm  w'cather  and  cold;  but 
this  is  the  universal  teaching  i^roblem,  not  just  one  of  DE.  The  situation  reipiires 
tlynamic  instruction.  Plan  to  have  field  trills,  tours,  out-of-town  trips,  outside  six-akers, 
nx*etings,  s(K‘ial  activities,  lesson  variation,  visual  aids,  etc. 

There  is  much  you  can  do  here,  such  as  trying  to  guide  Ix'tter  students  into  the  program, 
maintaining  reasonably  high  standards,  getting  internal  publicity  for  the  accomplish- 
nx'uts  and  activities  of  DE  students,  etc. 

Every  new  vocational  exjurse  goes  through  a  dumping-ground  period  until  pupil  selec¬ 
tion  gets  on  a  sound  basis.  Rememlx'r  that  we  can  tlo  much  for  those  who  are  dumped 
into  our  hands;  nevertheless,  we  must  try  constantly  to  upgrade  onr  product.s— and 
upgrading  (as  every  manufacturer  will  tell  you)  starts  with  getting  and  using  Ix-tter 
material. 

It  is  important  (for  the  preceding  three  problems,  if  no  other!)  tliat  the  school,  the 
parents,  the  merchants,  the  whole  community  be  aware  of  what  the  DE  program  tries 
to  do  and  of  its  sticcesses  in  that  attempt.  There  is  an  endless  list  of  things  one  can 
do  for  good  public  relations,  such  as  inviting  other  classes  to  share  in  the  viewing  of 
your  films,  talking  DE  constantly  and  encouraging  your  students  to  do  the  same,  run¬ 
ning  a  DE  news  column  in  the  school  paper  (possibly  even  in  the  community  papt*r), 
holding  a  DE  assembly  program,  getting  publicity  with  window  displays  or  a  DE 
news  sheet,  etc.  Best  of  all— do  a  snpt'rior  job  of  teac-hing. 

If  your  school  has  enough  students  to  meet  the  minimum  refjuirements  of  your  hx-al 
school  Imard  and  enough  jobs  available  for  those  students,  theji  tin*  service  vom 
program  renders  is  its  own  justification. 

If  you  are  sure  the  merchant  has  rtmm  for  an«)ther  salesperson,  then  your  problem  is 
the  basic  one  of  selling  him  on  the  value  of  the  student  you  ean  provide.  Sometimes  a 
principal  can  talk  to  the  merchant,  too;  at  least,  get  him  to  come  to  the  school  and 
give  a  talk  on  small-store  operation— which  interests  him  in  the  school. 

When  the  co-ordinator  has  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  situation  and  has  won  the 
full  co-operation  of  the  employer,  there  should  lx*  very  few  job  failures.  Failure  always 
indicates  that  a  more  careful  selection,  placement,  and  follow-up  of  students  is  ntx-es- 
sary— perhaps  for  the  whole  program,  tx'rtainly  for  that  particular  station. 

This  problem  ranks  secH)nd  in  the  numln-r  of  times  it  is  mentioiuxl.  We  must  remember, 
and  we  must  remind  onr  students,  that  the  DE  program  is  not  a  plan  for  making  money 
but  a  plan  for  obtaining  invaluable  training  while  still  in  scIkh)!.  No  amount  of  arguing 
will  convincx*  people  that  they  should  work  more  for  less  pav. 

There  are  few  instancx*s  when  students  are  askexl  to  work  more  than  one  night  a  week; 
when  this  situation  cximes  up,  the  co-ordinator  would  lx*  wise  to  find  out  whether 
another  student  might  like  to  change  stations.  Some  students  vv-ant  the  extra  work. 

Interpreting,  exjdaining,  even  selling  the  DH!  program  to  guidance  people  is  a  must  for 
the  DE  cx)-ordinator.  Helps:  Talk  with  the  guidance  cxmnselor  and  principal;  prepare 
DE  bulletins  for  distribution;  prepare  a  DE-review  homeroom  program  for  others; 
invite  the  guidance  pt*rsonnel  to  visit  your  classes,  “spend  a  day  with  me”;  have  inter- 
estcxl  merchants  talk  with  guidance  personnel. 

When  a  student  can  blandly  say,  “I  do  not  have  to  stay  after  sciiool,  because  I  work,” 
the  co-ordinator  knows  he  has  to  pitch  in  and  work!  Students  should  make  up  their 
work;  they  can  come  in  early,  stay  after  others  have  left,  do  extra  written  work  at  home. 
If  necessary,  it  is  wise  to  arrange  with  the  employer  for  the  student  to  stay  in  school 
for  an  afternoon. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


FAVORITE  DEVICES  IN 
TEACHING  BOOKKEEPING; 

Vocabulary 

Boosters 


DR.  LLOYD  L.  GARRISON,  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College 

AM.\J()H  problem  in  first-year  bookkeeping  is 
mastery  of  the  nninerous  technical  terms.  The 
problem  is  made  comple.v  by  the  fact  that  these 
technical  terms  include  many  ordinary',  common  words 
that  have  imicpie  meanings  in  bookkeeping  usage.  The 
student  must  learn  these  terms  and  their  meanings  if  he 
is  to  understand  and  apply  lKK)kkeeping  principles. 

rhere  are  many  desirable  ways  by  which  the  teacher 
may  dt'al  with  the  vocabulary  problem.  He  may  prepare 
lists  of  key  terms  to  be  presented  at  the  introduction  of 
each  new  unit.  He  may  teach  technical  terms  by  illus¬ 
tration  and  ass<K‘iation  rather  than  by  rote  memoriza¬ 
tion.  He  may  “preview”  each  term  just  before  it  first 
appears.  He  will  want  to  be  very  consistent  in  his  own 
usage  of  such  words. 

In  addition,  there  are  learning  aids  and  devices  that, 
although  used  less  fre<|uently,  can  stimulate  and  moti¬ 
vate  students  in  their  vocabulary  study.  Three  of  these 
are  e.\plained  here.  Hlach  has  a  game  (luality  that 
appeals  to  learners.  Each  is  simple  enough  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  purpose  for  students,  after  once  trying  these 
devices  in  class  or  in  club  mt'etings,  to  be  able  to  fashion 
parallel  problems  of  their  own. 

■  Device  No.  1;  “Scramblegrams”— 

rhe  challenge  of  ridtlle  solving  is  put  to  work  in  this 
device.  It  is  not  especially  new,  nor  is  it  the  invention 
of  the  writer;  the  idea  has  been  used  several  times  by 
.Milton  Briggs  in  BEVV  bookkeeping  tx)ntest  problems 
[examples:  November,  1950;  March,  1952]. 

This  device  may  be  used  in  many  b<K)kkeeping  learn¬ 
ing  situations  and  in  varying  degrees  of  difficulty'. 
list  of  account  titles  may  be  scrambled,  with  instructions 
for  students  to  unscramble  or  classify  them  in  their 
major  categories.  Scrambled  balance  sheets  or  profit 
and  loss  statements  may  also  be  used,  providing  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  challenge  of  straightening  them  out.  The 
most  common  arrangement,  probably  ,  is  that  of  match¬ 


ing  scrambled  b(K)kkeeping  terms  with  their  respective 
definitions. 

Here  is  an  example  of  this  device,  using  some  of  the 
terms  that  will  normally  occur  in  the  first  few  days  of 
the  bookkt*t*ping  course.  In  the  left  cx)!!!!!!!!  are  ten 
definitions,  and  in  the  right  column  are  ten  scrambled 
terms;  the  object  is  to  un.scramble  the  terms  and  match 
each  with  its  correct  definition.  This  is  done  by  match¬ 
ing  the  lettered  scrambled  terms  with  the  numbered 
definitions,  or  by  having  students  write  the  technical 
terms  on  separate  sheets  in  the  same  order  as  the  given 
(h'finitions.  The  scrambled  terms  may  themselves  be 
presented  in  many  different  forms;  the  first  term,  ledfier, 
for  example,  might  also  be  presented  as  ^erled,  deire}’, 
de<iler,  edfirel,  and  so  on. 


Definitinm 

1.  Left-hand  side 

2.  .\nything  owned  of  value 

3.  A  group  of  aecounts 

4.  Right-hand  side 

5.  Process  of  transferring  journal  entries 
to  the  ledger 

6.  Amount  that  is  owed 

7.  Bonk  in  which  the  firs-t  record  of  a 
transaction  is  made 

8.  Owner  of  a  business 

9.  Itemized  statement  of  what  is  owed, 
owned,  and  net  worth 

U).  One  to  whom  a  debt  is  owetl 


ScuinMed  Terim 

a.  eedglr 

b.  ginopst 

c.  ajlnour 

d.  Ix'cbt 

e.  abiiillty 

f.  aabceeehlnst 

g.  aesst 

h.  ei(K>ppriTt 

i.  edeirt 

j.  edeiorrt 


KEY:  1.  debt  (d);  2.  asset  (g);  3.  ledger  (a);  4.  credit  (i); 

5.  posting  (b);  6.  liability  (c);  7.  journal  (c);  8.  proprietor  (/i); 
9.  balance  sheet  (f);  10.  creditor  (j). 


The  terms  should  be  fairly  t*a.sy  to  decipher,  .so  that 
students  do  not  spend  a  lot  of  time  unscrambling  them; 
the  puriX)st*  of  the  device  is  to  add  novelty,  not  the 
burden  of  extra  work,  to  vocabulary  study. 

■  Device  No.  2:  Concealed  Bookkeeping  Terms— 

Students  can  make  rpiite  a  game  of  discovering  book¬ 
keeping  terms  concealed  in  the  words  of  ordinary'  sen¬ 
tences.  For  example,  do  you  s^xR  a  btK>kkeeping  term 
in  this  sentence,  “They  are  spending  the  season  at  their 
winter  estate?”  The  t(*nn,  of  course,  is  interest,  appear¬ 
ing  in  “their  winter  estate”  Having  students  find  such 
terms  does  not  teach  their  meaning;  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  scramblegrams,  searching  for  them  now  and  then 
adds  novelty  to  vocabidary  study  and  makes  the  stu¬ 
dents  alert  to  lKX>kkceping  terms.  To  be  of  more  value, 
each  term  discovered  should  be  defined  or  discussed. 

Students  will  enjoy  working  with  these: 


1.  The  little  tot  o/most  fell  from  the  swing.  , 

2  John  was  thrown  out,  standing  only  two  feet  from  home 
plate. 

.3.  The  meeting  had  to  adjmim  a  little  later. 

4.  The  players  led  Gerry-  off  the  field. 

5.  Vincent  Price  did  not  elect  to  star  in  it. 

6.  It  was  a  very  costly  victory. 

7.  Did  Btul  get  what  he  was  looking  for? 

Hidden-term  sentences  can  be  used  in  various  ways. 
Students  can  be  instructed  to  find  as  many  terms  as 
jxtssible  from  a  mimeographed  sheet  of  such  statements, 
either  as  homework  or  as  a  class  exercise  or  a  game  for 
a  club  meeting. 

As  a  novel  opener  to  a  class  period  or  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  day’s  activities,  a  teacher  can  ask,  “Can  you 
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find  the  hidden  lx)okkeeping  term  in  this  sentence?” 
pointing  to  a  sentence  on  the  hlaekhoarrl. 

■  Device  No.  3:  The  Bookkeeping  “Puzzlegram”— 

I'his  is  a  device  that  l<K)ks  like  a  crossword  puzzle  hut 
is  much  easier  to  work  and  consists  wholly  of  lxM)k- 
keeping  terms.  It  provides  a  challenge  and  a  contest 
for  students  whih*  learning  or  revit'wiug  h(H)kkeepiug 
vocabulary. 

The  illustrated  puzzlegram  consists  of  34  terms. 
Students  will  encounter  mo.st  of  these  in  their  first  year 
of  study.  Other  puzzlegrams  can  be  constructed  con¬ 
taining  additional  terms,  or  terms  more  applicable  to  a 
specific  class  or  a  certain  community.  Puzzlegrams  are 
not  difficult  to  make;  it  is  very  easy  to  make  one  con¬ 
taining  ten  or  twelve  terms  for  a  specific  unit  or  chapter. 
(Dr.  Garrison  presented  two  other  puzzlegrams  in  the 
January,  1953,  l\E\\— Editor] 

(Careful  directions  and  instructions  for  .solving  the 
diagram  should  be  given,  of  course.  The  goal  is  to  fill 
in  the  diagram  with  terms  that  fit  the  definitions  listed. 
The  key  to  a  .satisfactory  solution  is  the  niiinher  of 


letters  in  the  defined  term.  The  definitions  are  therefore 
listed  according  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the  terms 
b(‘ing  defined,  and  spaces  are  provided  in  the  diagram 
lor  words  of  that  length. 

For  t*\ample,  in  this  diagram,  one  of  the  11-letter 
words,  cor}yor<itioti,  and  one  of  the  8-letter  words,  dis¬ 
burse,  art'  alread)  t'litt'red— it  helps  .students  to  have 
two  key  words  to  start  with,  as  clues.  The  word  eorjwra- 
lioii  gives  clues  to  three  more  terms— the  first  letter  of 
a.ii  8-letter  word,  of  an  11-letter  word,  and  of  another 
S-letter  word.  These  additional  wt)rtls  give  key-U'tter 
clues  to  other  terms,  and  so  on  throughout  the  diagram. 

If  students  art*  stumped  momentarily  in  working  from 
corporation  as  the  starting  ix)iut,  they  may  shift  to  the 
word  disburse  for  new  clues. 

Work  should  be  done  from  the  diagram,  selecting 
from  the  (h'fiuitious  words  of  the  specified  number  of 
letters,  as  needed.  As  each  definition  is  used,  it  should 
be  ehecki'd  off  to  avoid  reading  it  a  second  time  or 
trying  to  ust*  it  again;  each  term  and  definition  are  n.st'd 
but  once. 


TRY  THIS  VOCABULARY-BOOSTING  BOOKKEEPING  “PUZZLEGRAM”  YOURSELF 


4- Lctter  Words  (See  key,  jxific  53) 

□  To  vend  or  t(»  transfer  something  to  another  for  a  price 

□  'I'enn  n.st'd  in  describing  atvonnts  that  rtxs.ril  actual  values 

□  Any  device,  siJch  as  a  folder  or  cabinet,  in  v.liich  business 
papers  are  .systematically  arranged 

□  Tenn  used  to  describe  an  account  in  the  h'dger  that  luis  a 
balance;  the  oirj'M)sit<'  of  closed 

5- Letter  Words 

□  .\nything  of  value  that  is  owned 

□  Type  of  commercial  di.scount  from  list  prices  that  retailers 
noniially  receive 

□  The  relation.ship  In'tween  the  current  assets  and  the  current 

liabilitu'S,  calk'd  the  current  . 

□  The  lirs't  term  of  the  name  of  the  form  or  stat«'uu'uf  tlmt  lists 
the  titles  ami  Ixdances  of  the  h'dger  acrounts 

ti-Letter  Words 

□  Units  of  equid  value  into  which  the  cai)ital  st<Kk  of  :i  cor¬ 
poration  is  dividetf 

□  The  right  side  of  an  account 

□  Term  used  to  descriln'  a  Iwlger  with  au  account  for  eacli  item 
of  raw  material  (also  a  phict'  wht're  goods  are  sold— plural) 


7-Letter  Words 

□  Tcriu  list'd  to  describe  thi-  charge  that  the  bank  makes  to  a 
depositor  each  month  to  co\er  the  cost  of  clerical  work  and 
siiiiplics 

□  'i’l'rm  used  to  dcscribi'  insurance  premiums  paid  in  advance 

□  (a)sts  of  operating  a  business  (singular) 

□  Term  itsi'd  to  di'ScrilH'  a  note  that  has  become  due— a  form 
of  the  word  “maturit\ " 

□  To  pul  money  in  a  bank  account 

□  .\  person  wlio  is  a  nu'iuber  of  a  partnership 

Q  rerm  usc'd  in  describing  accomiLs  that  rec-ord  income,  cost, 
and  expense  items.  Such  accounts  are  closed  into  the  prolit 
and  loss  account  at  the  I'lul  of  each  period 

□  .\u  .illowauce  made  by  the  governuu  nt  or  a  business  to  tliose 
will)  have  retired  from  si’rcice 

□  The  process  of  transferring  journal  entries  to  the  h'dger 

n  The  journal  in  which  miscellaneous  current  entries  are  rt'- 
corded,  those  tliat  cannot  be  rt'c'orch'd  in  special  journals 

H-Letter  Words 

□  I’erson  to  wliom  a  business  sells 

□  Moue\  paid  tor  the  use  of  monc'y 

Q  To  subtract  or  deduct;  tlie  I'fbct  of  a  cri'dit  to  ;m  asset  iic'coiml 

□  The  amount  reci'ici'd  for  .i  note  ;dter  tlie  bank  has  taken  the 
discount 

□  Tlie  fimdaiuental  Ixiokkeeping . 

□  To  pa\  out  or  to  expend  (Tins  term  is  already  recorded  in 
tlie  pu//legraiii.  Do  not  enter  it  afiuin.) 

t)-l.etter  Words 

□  One  of  till'  sptci;il  journals 

□  '1  ln'  card  th;il  a  ilcpositor  signs  \\  lieu  opt'iiiug  a  checking 
aecouiit  at  the-  bank 

10-Letter  Word 

□  'I'lie  owiii'r  of  ;i  busine.ss 

I  l-t.etter  Words 

□  A  form  of  business  organization  ereate'el  b\  st.itc  law  anil 
li.iving  m;m\  of  tlie  legal  rights  of  indivieluals  ('I'his  term  i"- 
.ilre'ady  re'C'orth'el  in  tlii'  puzzlegram.  Do  not  enter  it  attain.) 

□  .A  form  of  busiut  ss  organization  in  which  two  or  more  persons 
combine  prope-rtv  and  skills  and  agree  to  share  in  the  profit' 
or  losse's 

□  person  owning  one  or  more  shares  of  the'  caiiital  stiK-k  eif  a 
e-eirporation 

□  An  important  part  of  every  journal  entry 
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BUSl.NESS  EDUCATION  WOKLD 


An  outstanding  teacher  discusses 
her  philosophy — and  techniques: 


Challenge  in  Teaching  Shorthand 


THK  pliilosopluT  s  tiiiidamental  cpies- 
tions  an*  wheiict*?  wliitlior?  and 
why?  Seeking  the  answers  to  tlies<‘ 
(piestions  pves  him  perspeetive,  a  set 
ot  values,  eriteria  hy  whieh  to  guide  his 
aetions.  Shorthand  teaeliers,  if  they 
would  he  ehallenged  anew  and  would 
find  new  zest  and  sneeess  in  their  work, 
might  well  apply  the  same  hasie  (jiies- 
tions  to  their  role  as  teachers;  ichcncc 
comes  the  sncct'ssfnl  student?  tihithcr 
is  he  going?  u  lnj  is  he  going  there? 

IVrhaps  we  already  know  the  an¬ 
swers.  Hut  between  the  knowing  and 
the  doing  lies  the  ch.dlenge  that  horns 
itself  across  the  jiages  of  onr  1954 
world. 

■  What  Makes  Students  Successful?— 
A  scientific  formula  for  developing  a 
successful  shorthand  student  has  not 
\et  been  devised,  principally,  I  think, 
because  peojile  have,  never  asked  short 
hand  teachers  for  their  formula.  Were 
\on  to  ask  this  of  me,  m\  unhesitating 
answer  would  he;  Students  Ca)-opera- 
tion  -f-  Enthusiasm  4  Teacher  Encour¬ 
agement  —  tiu'  Sneci'ssful  Shorthand 
Student. 

Not  a  very  rexolntionan  formula,  hut 
a  very  practical,  a  ver\  basic  one,  with¬ 
out  which  nothing  can  ])e  achieved. 
Whence  comes  the  snccessfnl  student? 
rhe  fonnnla  provides  the  answc'r. 

•  The  Tcdchcr.  Might  I  he  so  daring 
.IS  to  sa\  it  thus;  The  successful  sliort- 
h.tiud  uritci  is  the  sttulcnt  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  shortlunul  teacher.  So  nnich  de¬ 
pends  on  tlu'  teacher;  he  is  the  X  tpian- 
tity  in  the  formula.  For,  no  class  ewer 
rises  above  its  teacher;  no  class  is  en- 
thusia.stic,  interested,  or  efficiemt  unless 
its  te;icher  is  so  first. 

Every  ti'acher  knows  well  th<‘  truth 
that  nothing  succeeds  like  snccc'ss.  We 
whose  work  it  is  to  m.ike  onr  students 
succeed  must  .see  that  they  have  sne- 
(css— evcMi  in  their  f;iilnr(s.  we  must 
lu‘l|)  them  salvage  some"  me;isnre  of  suc¬ 
cess— not  to  give  them  .i  false  sense  of 
.iccomplishment,  hut  to  help  them  fi*el 
that  wondrems  self-confidence  that  is 
the  beginning  of  le;miing.  We  must  our- 
selvc's  emanate  self-confidence;  we  must 
bt‘  able  to  prove  to  students  that  short- 
h.md  .md  transcription  are  skills  to  be 
d.ired.  to  be  reached  for. 
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•  Dciuoustration.  How  does  the 
tc‘;icher  inspire  confidence?  He  dciuou- 
strates.  There  is  a  thrill  in  watc*hing  a 
fine  shortlnmd  writer  take  dictation;  so. 
wc  must  Ic't  students  watch  ns  ;is  we 
write  on  the-  bo.ircl.  lc“t  thc'in  tr\'  to  kc'cji 
pace  with  ns;  wc'  must  let  thc-m  watcli 
ns  tr. inscribe,  Ic't  thc'm  h.ivc’  snccc’ss  b\ 
emulating  onr  cdlorts. 

•  ,  Re(idiu<i  Shortlunul.  What  dc'inon- 
str.ition  is  to  the  building  up  of  correct 
forms,  flnencN ,  and  confidc'iicc.  so  re;ul- 
ing  is  to  building  a  shorthand  vcKabu- 
l.iry.  For,  the  more  shorthand  a  student 
rc-acls,  the'  more  he  will  write  and  the 
more  hc‘  will  bc‘  able*  to  transcribe.  We 
must  c-nconr.ige  our  students  to  read 
much  shorthand,  and  on  many  subjects, 
thus  increasing  their  vocabnlar\  by  the 
constant  meeting  of  nc*w  words  and  the 
constant  nec'cl  to  think  out  forms  for 
words  that  they  have  not  \c4  met  in 
their  assignments. 

.\n  essential  part  ot  eirch  out-of-class 
assignment  is  the  rc'acling  of  the  lc‘Sson. 
rhe  stndcmts  in  onr  school  are  in¬ 
structed  not  to  write'  their  shorthand 


assignments  until  thc'y  have  icacl  the 
Ic'sson  four  times  and  even  more,  if 
the\  find  it  nc'ee.s.sary.  With  the  outline's 
thus  cmgravc'd  on  their  minds,  their  first 
writing  of  the  lesson  mc'ets  with  snccc'ss 
that  is  in  itself  encouraging.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  is  recpiired  to  read  ht'r  homtnvork 
in  class;  she  is  gradc'd,  and  she  knows 
that  she  is  gradc'd,  on  the  fluency  and 
accurac\  with  which  she  reads. 

As  s(K)n  as  she  has  rc'acl,  she  takes 
the  dictation  of  the  othc'rs  in  the  class 
•is  they  rt'acl.  In  the  beginning,  the  stu¬ 
dents  find  this  rather  difficult;  but  .soon 
their  patience  bc'gins  to  show  dividends 
in  the  facility  with  wliich  they  read  and 
write  thc'ir  note's  during  class.  This 
nu'thod,  incidc'nt;dly.  enables  us  to  take 
c.ire  of  indicidual  cliffc'rences:  the  slow 
student  is  the  winner  when  it  comes  to 
repetition— it  helps  him  esix'cially. 

•  liuildiufi  Speed.  We  urge  students 
to  write  rapidly  from  the  start,  lest  they 
draw  outline's  and  impede  their  own 
progress.  They  are  incrc'clulons  at  first 
when  we  tell  them  th.it  they  can  write 
at  120,  140,  or  160  words  a  minute;  but 
they  are  pleasantly  snrprisc'cl  when  the\ 
find  that,  after  a  short  previt*w,  they 
actually  can  achieve  such  speeds-for  a 
minute. 

We  use  the  onc'-minute  plan  of 
l)\ramiclc'cl  speeds  vc'ry  successfully. 
First,  we  inecic'w  the  material  on  the 
chalkboard,  so  that  the  rough  spots  are 
smoothc'cl  o\c'r  and  the  students  will  bc' 
able  to  get  through  that  minute  with 
s.itisfac'tor\  acv.'ur.icy  and  spec'd.  After 
rc'acling  back  the  dictation,  I  take  the 
same  work  again,  10  warn  fa.stc'r— and 
the  students  are  encouragc'd  to  sc'e  their 
pens  flying  so  swiftly  and  are  willing  to 
attempt  it  ;igain  and  again,  at  higher 
spec'ds.  We  use  this  plan  until  the  stu¬ 
dents  WTite  a  sc'ries  of  one-minnte  takc's 
at  120.  130,  or  140  wain;  thc'ii  c'omes 
the  fivc'-minnte  tc'st. 

( 1  am  tc'mptc'cl  to  strike  out  the  word 
test,  since  the  vc*ry  mention  of  it  freezes 
both  student  and  teacher.  Tliat  is  why  I 
see  to  it  that  my  students  are  writing  at 
least  130  or  135  wa  m  before  I  give  the 
120  five-minute  test.  I  find  that  taking 
sample  tc'sts  is  also  a  lic'lp  in  c'ondition- 
ing  students  to  the'  “feel”  of  the  120- 
w' a  m  tc'sts.) 
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■  “Whither”  Means  High  Standards— 
Our  students  are  training  for  office 
employment.  If  they  are  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  modern  business  office 
and  progress  in  their  cjireers,  we  must 
set  our  standards  high  and  maintain 
them.  We  must  guarantee  that  there 
will  be  little  or  nothing  new  and  con¬ 
fusing  to  thtnn  in  the  positions  they  will 
find  after  graduation.  The  standards  of 
the  business  classroom  must  be  stand¬ 
ards  that  the\  will  be  expected  to  meet 
in  the  office.  Even  the  atmosphere  of 
the  classr(H)m  must  take  on  the  air  of 
the  business  office,  where  speed,  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  efficiency  are  key  words. 

•  Requirements  Posted.  So,  our  stu¬ 
dents  see  their  shorthand  requirement 
for  each  year  written  on  the  board  at 
the  outset;  they  know  how  high  to  aim. 

Our  junior  shorthand  classes  aim  at 
writing  60  wain  b\  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  semester;  the  seniors,  125  w’am. 
These  rates,  however,  are  minima;  our 
seniors  usually  leave  writing  140  to 
160  warn  for  five  minutes.  Our  goals 
are  not  unreasonable  or  t(H)  high,  for 
all  of  us  know  that  actual  business 
letters  are  harder  than  classroom  dicta¬ 
tion  and  that  the  100-wam  classroom 
writer  is  capable  only  of  85  or  90  warn 
in  the  office. 

•  Transeription.  Our  transcription 
classes  ;ire  organized  on  a  business-office 
pattern;  as  much  as  possible,  our  pro¬ 
gram  follows  the  schedule  of  activities 
common  to  many  of  the  offices  in  which 
our  students  will  occupy  desks  in  years 
to  come. 

The  first  transcrijition  lesson  begins 
with  a  demonstration  by  the  instnictor; 
students  see  that  transcription  requires 
not  only  the  ability  to  read  their  notes 
but  also  the  ability  to  type  from  them 
a  correct  transcript  of  the  material.  We 
have  found  it  wise  to  stress  from  the 
very  first  trairscription  lesson  that— in 
business  fashion— a  correct  transcript  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  a  corrwt  txping  of  the 
me.ssage  and  the  neat  arrangement  of 
the  leth'r  but  also  accurate  spelling, 
punctuation,  grammar,  and  proofread¬ 
ing. 

(It  is  bt'cause  of  these  latter  aspects 
that  it  seems  advisable  to  me  that,  in 
fairness  to  the  student  and  to  his  future 
employer,  only  the  student  who  can 
maintain  at  least  an  85  per  cent  average 
in  English  should  be  pennitted  to  reg¬ 
ister  for  transcription  classes.  .Almost 
anyone  can  learn  shorthand,  but  only 
a  limited  numbt'r  of  technically  inform- 
ixl  students  can  transcribe  notes  ade- 
(]uately.  Transcription  is  a  f/umgfif  prix?- 
ess;  it  demands  intelligence.) 

•  To  build  sitidciits’  confidence  even 
while  establishing  a  basis  for  sound 
transcribing  techniipies,  w’e  do  much 
in  the  early  transcription  lessons  to  as¬ 
sure  student  succt*ss.  W’e  use  familiar 
letters  that  stress  only  the  simplest 
jirocesses  and  rules.  Students  are  not 


forced  to  wpe  with  complex  situations 
until  they  have  mastered  the  abilitx’  to 
transcribe  from  shorthand  notes  evenly, 
fluently,  and  correctly.  \  sample  aid: 
their  first  letters  have  a  word  count 
indicated  at  the  end  of  each  letter,  to 
facilitate  letter  placement.  More  aids: 
generous  previevsing  of  each  letter  be¬ 
fore  dictating  it;  reading  the  take  sev¬ 
eral  times,  to  set  it  finnly  in  students’ 
minds  before  they  try  to  transcribe  it; 
discussing  spelling  and  punctuation 
problnns.  Our  objective  is  to  remove 
every  deterrent  to  fluent  transcribing; 
when  we  give  the  go  signal,  we  want 
our  students  really  to  be  able  to  go, 
and  fluently. 

There  is  a  double  weaning  necessary 
as  the  course  advances:  gradually  few¬ 
er  and  fewer  of  these  teacher  helps  are 
injected;  and  gradually  more  and  more 
new,  unfamiliar  material  must  be  in¬ 
troduced.  But  neither  of  these  steps 
should  be  taken  (or,  in  our  scIukiI,  are 
taken)  before  the  students  have  mas¬ 
tered  well  the  transcribing  techniiiues 
they  should  employ.  With  a  foundation 
that  is  solid  and  corrtx.-t,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  independence  and  of  higher 
and  higher  speeds  is  just  a  matter  of 
time  and  patience— and  of  teacher  en¬ 
couragement,  that  essenti;il  but  oh!  so 
neglected  teaching  techniipie. 

The  student  whose  work  could  he  put 
on  display  needs  no  artificial  motivation 
from  tests  or  teacher;  she  is  her  own 
proud  motivation.  The  student  who 
knows  her  letter  is  a  mailable  one,  a 
letter  that  her  teacher  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  sign— she  is  the  student  who 
will  succeed  (indeed,  alre;idy  has). 

•  Office  Situations.  The  student  is 
in  this  particular  class  group  only  so 
that  some  day  she  may  take  her  place 
in  an  office.  The  instructor  who  for¬ 
gets  that  fact,  who  separates  his  busi¬ 
ness  teaching  from  the  office,  is  for¬ 
getting  the  answer  to  that  all-important 
(juestion,  “Whither  the  shorth;md  stu¬ 
dent?”  She  goes  into  an  office,  iMvomes 
part  of  a  business,  serves  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant,  expedites  the 
processes  of  the  firm. 

Those  situations  tluit  may  airse  in 
the  ordinarx’  routine  of  the  business 
office  should  be  brought  into  class,  so 
that  the  students  may  learn,  under  di¬ 
rection,  how  to  meet  them.  Thus,  our 
school  proxndes  training  in  machine 
transcription,  in  telephone  and  switch- 
lioard  techni(jue,  in  duplicating,  in  fil¬ 
ing,  in  billing,  in  comptometrx— each 
tlirected  to  give  the  leariuT  experience 
in  the  skills  she  will  need  in  her  future 
work.  No  less  important  are  the  fine 
points  of  courtt'sy,  poise,  efficiency,  and 
neatness,  which  we  teach  through  actual 
practice,  spoken  and  written.  We  dis¬ 
cuss  the  relations  of  employers  and 
employees,  the  how  of  getting  a  job, 
the  conduct  of  one  who  will  work  in 
an  office. 


■  “Why”  Involves  Moral  Principles— 

There  are  shorthand  students  .  . 
and  shorthand  students.  Among  them 
are  young  men  and  women  who  are 
intelligent,  alert,  sensitive  to  the  neetls 
of  the  times  in  an  ever-w’idening  world. 

To  a  world  where  cut-throat  compi*- 
tition  is  a  rule  and  where  shoddy  busi¬ 
ness  practices  are  principles  of  action 
for  some,  the  fully  trained  shorthand 
student  brings  a  banner  of  morality  and 
ethics.  She  is,  in  a  way,  a  redeemer, 
bringing  to  her  niche  in  her  wxirld  the 
justice  in  which  that  tranquillitx-  of 
order  w  Inch  is  peace  may  exist. 

We  know  that  the  workingman’s 
world  will  be  sa\ed  only  by  the  work¬ 
ingman  who  is  conscious  of  his  dnt\ 
to  the  demands  of  social  justice.  It  is 
up  to  the  teachers  of  tomorrow’s  work¬ 
ingmen— including  tomorrow’s  office 
girls— to  see  that  this  consciousness  is 
developed  in  them. 

•  In  my  own  Madonna  clcusscs  I 
have  used,  and  with  heartwarming  suc¬ 
cess,  selections  from  the  social  ency¬ 
clicals  as  material  for  students’  dail> 
shorthand  practice,  in  lieu  of  some  of 
the  regular  business  letters.  The  con¬ 
stant  repetition  of  words,  phrases,  sen¬ 
tences,  so  necessarx’  in  mastering  short¬ 
hand,  is  bound  to  leave  an  impact  on 
students’  minds  that  will  always  remain. 
The  students  are  indirectly  a.ssimilating 
ideas  that  are  bound  to  have  conseijiien- 
ces,  ideas  that  we  hope  xvill  he  explo¬ 
sive  forces  for  good. 

•  Other  teachers,  too,  I  am  sure, 
find  xvays  to  strt'ss  the  difference  lie- 
tween  the  bad  and  the  good— the  bad 
and  the  good  of  business  principles, 
as  clear-cut  and  decisive  as  the  bad  and 
the  good  of  a  transcript. 

•  Who  can  measure  the  impact  of 
the  ideas  that  direct  the  thinking  and 
the  acting  of  an  office  xvorker?  W’ho 
can  chart  xvhat  good  he  has  done? 
Who  can  see  the  result  of  that  terrify¬ 
ing  explosion  of  ideas  that  we  know 
can  and  xvill  renew  the  face  of  the 
earth? 

Few  teachers  ever  see  the  results  of 
their  instruction;  most  teachers  cannot 
mark  down  in  figures  and  graphs  the 
effect  of  their  teaching.  But  they  can 
experience,  with  a  pride  that  is  strange¬ 
ly  humble,  what  it  means  to  he  the 
guide,  tin*  educator,  the.  mentor  of 
the  exH'r-groxving  army  of  young  men 
and  xvomen  xvhose  social  consciousnesf 
will  take  the  kingdom  of  this  xvorld  hx 
stonn.  For.  certainly,  xx’e  knoxv  that 
onix  the  xiolent  xxill  hear  it  axx’ay. 

■  Challenge  in  Teaching  Shorthand- 

Challenge  there  is,  in  a  giant’s  meas¬ 
ure.  Cihallenge  to  make  our  shorthand 
students  xvell  trained  in  their  skill.  To 
make  them  xvell  versed  and  competent 
in  their  future  duties.  To  make  them- 
most  important  of  all— standard  bearers 
for  ethics  and  justice  and  social  n*- 
sjmnsihility. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORl.D 


How  to  Overcome  Common  Problems 
in  Your  Secretarial-Practice  Course 


IN  I'HE  tive  preceding  issues  ot  this 
magazine,  discussion  in  this  series 
has  centered  on  the  five  problems 
that  teachers  of  secretarial  and  office 
practice  most  freciuently  cite  as  trouble¬ 
some. 

The  January  article  indicated  what 
wpiipment  is  necessar>'  for  a  sound 
course— and  how  to  get  it.  The  Febni- 
ary  article  outlined  ways  to  organize 
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instniction  and  set  up  a  rotation  plan 
for  using  your  business  machines.  The 
March  Lssue  suggested  numerous  ways 
to  stimulate  students’  interest  in  tlieir 


work.  In  April,  ways  and  means  ol 
organizing  group  projects  were  re¬ 
viewed  and  a  long  list  of  typical  proj- 
wts  was  included  with  the  discussion. 
Last  month  included  suggestions  for 
meeting  individual  differences. 

Yes,  those  are  the  basic  problems, 
but  there  are  many  others.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article,  last  in  the  series, 
is  to  face  these  other  problems: 


TIME:  "I  can't  cover  all  the  material " 


No  ONE  fl.W.  Elven  in  a  full  year, 
no  one  covers  all  he  would  like. 
So,  from  the  outset,  take*  a  serious  view 
of  your  course  objectives— too  broad? 
.^re  v’ou  trying  to  teach  in  one  semt^ster 
a  whole  curriculum  of  secTctarial  or 
office  training?  The  goal  of  your  t'ourse 
is  to  give  practice  in  what  a  secretary 
should  krrow  and  do;  what  yottr  stir- 
dents  don’t  know  or  know  how  to  do 
is  what  makes  rrp  yonr  coirrse. 

•  So,  find  out  what  “meat”  is  basic 
for  your  csiirrsi*.  11  neci^ssary,  make 
your  first  class  project  the  finding  oirt 
of  what  yoirr  students  will  be  e.xpt'cted 
to  know  and  to  do  wben  they  apply  for 
a  position;  then  narrow  your  course  to 
those  job  reqirirernents. 

•  Next,  jind  out  which  cirts  of  the 


“meat”  yoir  can  omit.  If  yoirr  students 
type  well,  you  can  reduce  the  typing 
work.  If  your  school  has  a  course  in 
filing,  omit  the  filing  unit.  Make  good 
use  of  the  “pretests”  in  your  workbook. 
Pretests  help  you  by  indicating  which 
topics  ( 1 )  can  be  omitted  by  all  stu¬ 
dents,  (2)  can  1h*  omitted  by  some 
students,  or  (3)  can  be  condensed  con¬ 
siderably. 

•  Shift  some  units  to  other  shoul¬ 
ders— if  the\'’ll  take  them.  Much  w’ork 
in  typing,  shorthand,  and  transcribing 
can  be  absorbetl  in  the  regular  coursi* 
work  in  those  subjects.  Spelling,  punc¬ 
tuation,  and  grammar  may  be  reviewed 
in  the  English  class. 

Many  desirable  activities  can  be 
made  extracurricular.  Movii's,  office 


visits,  speakers,  for  examples,  can  be 
functions  of  your  st'CTCtarial  or  your 
business  club. 

•  Use  f’rotip  imtruction  wherever 
you  can— for  all  discussions,  demonstra¬ 
tions,  team  practice,  etc. 

•  Re-evaluate  the  timetable  for 
using  your  machines.  Instruction  book¬ 
lets  for  machines  are  organizetl  into 
10-  or  20-lesson  units,  for  their  authors 
believe  units  of  such  length  best  fit 
your  course  plan;  but  the  pat  round¬ 
ness  of  the  number  is  a  giveaway: 
most  students  can  do  the  work  in  much 
less  time,  you  will  find. 

If  you  seriously  undertake  to  save 
time  in  your  course,  you  w'ill  be  amazeil 
at  how  much  you  can  save.  But  even 
so,  you  won’t  cover  (’teryf/i/ng. 


HOMEWORK:  "How  much  of  it  should  I  give" 


THEHE  is  no  pat  answ’cr  to  this  ques¬ 
tion;  scluKils’  policies  varv'  too 
widely  and  courses,  also,  differ  greatly. 
But,  assuming  that  doing  some  home¬ 
work  is  permitted— 

•  Whatever  will  make  it  possible  for 
students  to  save  time  in  class  should 
be  re(}uired  out  of  class,  as:  detaching 
forms,  assembling  papers,  making  first 
drafts,  preparing  earbon  packs,  reading 
explanations,  prejiaring  extension  fig¬ 
ures,  and  so  on. 

•  Wluitever  is  to  he  the  basis  of  a 
class  discussion  should  be  prepared 


outside  of  class:  library  investigations, 
textbook  reatling  assignments,  worklKMik 
pretests,  all  paper  work. 

•  Even  in  machines  work,  students 
should  read  the  directions  closely  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  class,  so  that  practice 
can  begin  with  the  class  bell. 

•  Extra-credit  exercises  should  be 
done  out  of  class:  solving  secretarial 
procedures  problems,  composing  letters, 
undertaking  projects. 

•  Extra  practice  in  the  use  of  ma¬ 
chines,  w'hether  for  added  skill  or 
for  make-up  w’ork,  must  be  provided 


somehow— w’hich  mean.s  that  the  ma¬ 
chines  laboratorv’  must  be  open  on  a 
regular  schedule  for  those  who  wish  or 
net»d  or  can  undertake  extra  practice. 

The  amount  of  homework  will  de¬ 
pend  on  two  points:  (1)  what  students 
expect  of  a  full-credit  course  in  your 
school  and  (2)  how  much  interest  and 
acknowledgment  is  provided  by  the 
assignments  made.  Of  this  you  may  be 
sure:  the  index  to  the  amount  is  not 
the  protest  or  lack  of  it  but  rather 
the  doing  or  lack  of  it  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  students! 
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REPAIRS:  "I  can't  fix  the  machines" 


you  AREN’T  expected  to.  There 
are  minor  adjustments  that  every 
»>fFice-machines  teacher  should  know 
about— what  to  do  if  a  rotary  calculator 
jams  or  ket“ps  running,  if  a  key  cap 
comes  off  a  machine,  if  a  ribbon  or 
tape  does  not  feed  properly,  if  papt'r 
slips  in  a  duplicator— and  this  can  be 
learner!  (juickly  from  the  person  who 
installs  or  repairs  the  machine. 

But  in  general  it  is  well  to  leave 


FUSS  AND  BOTHER: 

TH.AT,  of  coirrse,  is  what  every  busi¬ 
nessman  says— and  explains  why  he 
has  a  secretar\’.  .-^nd  you— well,  you 
have  a  whole  roomful  of  secretaries, 
lake  the  biLsinessman,  you  plan  {with 
your  secretaries)  a  detailed  working 
schedule,  which  includes  the  things 
they  will  do  and  ym  will  do,  and  then 
.supervise  the  follow-up  activities. 

•  Example:  a  Demotistration.  You 
want  the  Friden  representative  to  come 
to  your  class  and  put  on  the  classroom 
demonstration  that  is  that  company’s 
“speciality  of  the  house.”  Plans  in¬ 
clude  making  the  re(|ut*st  considerably 
in  advance,  with  the  suggestion  of  one 
or  two  specific  dates;  reconfirmation  a 
week  before  the  agreed-upon  occa¬ 
sion;  and  mechanical  arrangement.  All 
this  is  undertaken  as  secretarial  activ¬ 
ity,  although  the  first  c-ontact  is  a  letter 
over  your  name. 

The  “mechanical  arrangements,”  as  a 
di.scussion  led  by  the  c'ommittec  in 
charge  will  develop,  include  whichever 


GRADING:  "What  is 


There  is  no  pat,  easy  answer  to 
this,  either.  .•\n\  answer  has  to  be 
viewt‘d  in  tenns  of  sour  school’s  philos¬ 
ophy  of  grading.  Is  the  final  grade  in 
secretarial  practice  to  be  considereci  an 
indication  of  how  assiduously  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  tried— or  how  gocnl  a  .secretary 
he  has  learned  to  be?  If  a  student 
Irecomes  a  master  of  procedures  and 
knowledge  but  was  ill  when  he  should 
have  been  practicing  the  use  of  the 
full-keyboard  adding  machine,  does  he 
fail  btcause  of  the  void  in  his  work? 

.\re  the  grades  relative— that  is,  a 
lew  get  good  grades,  most  get  average 
grades,  a  few  get  poor  ones?  ( If  so, 
what— if  anything— do  you  do  about 


repair  work  and  servicing  to  the  ex¬ 
perts.  If  your  school  system  is  big. 
it  will  probably  have  its  own  ser\ice 
staff.  I’he  small  school  should  ha\t' 
a  service  contract. 

It  is  wise,  of  course,  to  prevent  the 
need  for  repairs.  The  basic  essential 
is  the  one  nniversally  practiced  in 
typing  rooms;  machines  must  be  kept 
covered  when  not  in  use  (dust  is  the 
greatt*st  saboteur  of  all  machines)  and 


"Too  many  details  to 

of  these  may  be  needed;  special  demon¬ 
stration  table  or  stand;  supplies;  eUv- 
tric  ojitlets,  extension  cords;  helping  the 
visitor  find  the  sch(M)l  or  the  rrunn; 
propping  students  on  wluil  to  expect 
and  watch  for;  room  rearrangement; 
easels;  lights;  and  .so  on. 

•  Example:  Supplementary  Mate- 
rUils.  So  much  up-to-the-ininute  mate¬ 
rial  is  available  that,  certainly,  a  projivt 
that  begins  early  and  is  sustained  by 
committee  relays  is  getting  and  using 
these  materials.  .Xgain,  a  matter  of 
plans  and  follow-up. 

Planning  starts  with  listing  your 
course  units  and  making  an  outline  (of 
rc'sources)  which  is  suitable  for  all 
units.  The  outline  includes  such  items 
as  recent  library  actpiisitions,  action  (or 
new-m(Hlel)  picture's,  background 
articles,  typical  problems,  instruction 
manuals,  job  sheets,  office  materials 
related  to  the  unit,  etc.  A  cop\  of  the 
outline  goes  in  yonr  file  folder  for  each 
topic  in  the  course. 


a  fair  basis  for  giving 

students  who  came  to  the  coursr-  with 
a  running  start  over  the  others  hecaiise 
of  six'cial  skill  or  aptitude  developiul 
in  previous  courst's?) 

The  writer  uses  a  plan  that  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  compromise— but  a  success¬ 
ful  one— that  acknowledges  achievement 
and  effort.  It  may  work  for  you. 

•  /  seleet  a  number  of  factors  via 
which  students  can  act  ninulate  a  grade. 
Since  I  want  percentage  grades  in  m\ 
situation,  it  is  possible  for  a  student 
to  make  up  to  100  per  cent  on  each 
factor.  W’e  add  up  the  per  cents  made 
on  each  factor,  divide  b\  the  num¬ 
ber  of  factors  (we  count  them  all, 
ev’en  though  a  student  nuiy  not  have 


should  not  be  used  by  persons  who  do 
not  know  how  to  use  them.  Too,  every 
machine  should  be  gone  over  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  periotlicalK  — most  teachers  arrange 
for  this  each  summer. 

.\t  the  time  machines  instruction  is 
begun,  students  should  be  told  exactU 
what  to  do  “in  case”  of  any  irregnlarits 
in  a  machine’s  operation.  The  teacher 
should  have  the  appropriate  telephone 
unmber  at  his  fingertips. 


take  care  of!" 


Next  comes  the  actual  gathering  of 
the  ri'sourct's,  which  may  be  haiulk'd 
either  as  a  committee  (one  for  each 
topic)  or  as  individual  activity.  All  that 
is  lu'cessarx,  to  make  ever\  student 
eagerly  awake  for  valuable  supple¬ 
mentary  materials,  is  (a)  to  make  it 
clear  that  extra  credit  is  given  to  e;ich 
contributor  and  (h)  to  set  aside  a 
specific  period,  perhaps  once  each 
month,  for  each  student  to  bring  in  and 
report  his  loot.  .\11  materials  go  into 
the  class  file,  much  of  it  via  the  class¬ 
room  bulletin  boiird. 

•  In  Summary.  The  “fuss  anil 
bother”  is  considerable  if  the  teacher 
tries  to  do  it  all  himself;  but  it  is  ver\ 
easy  to  manage  when  the  teacher  real¬ 
izes  that  taking  care  of  the  fuss  and 
bother  is  the  realest  real  problem  he 
can  present  to  his  trainees.  It  is  the 
experience  of  meeting  .such  bona  fide 
jiroblems  that  trains  .si'CTctaries.  I’he 
teacher  must  supervise  closely— but  no 
closer  than  most  businessmen  do. 


grades? " 

made  au\  effort  in  soini'  of  them),  and 
so  arrive  ,it  an  average  per  cent.  It 
is  fairlv  privist';  students  underst.uid 
it  and  accept  it. 

•  rhe  faetors  that  I  use  cover  the 
scope  of  our  course.  My  students  use 
six  machines— four  calculators,  tran- 
scriher,  ;uul  duplicator— and  so  they 
earn  six  percentage  scores.  The  score 
on  each  machine  is  based  on  the  In-st 
out  of  threi“  tests  on  it. 

A  seventh  score  is  based  on  a  final 
test  on  all-over  machine  understand¬ 
ing.  the  kind  of  le.st  that  has  que.stions 
such  as  “Why  is  one  less  than  the  sub¬ 
trahend  ilepressed  on  the  key-driven 
calculator?  ” 
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resiness  educ:ation  world 


I  wo  perceiilage  scoros  are  earned  in 
filing— one  on  tlie  roles  and  one  on 
general  nnderstanding  of  filing. 

I'onr  seores  are  earned  on  “textbook 
material  —that  is,  there  are  two  tests 
during  the  eonrse  on  baekgronnd  infor¬ 
mation  gleaned  from  the  text  and  elass 
diseussions;  and  there  is  a  final  test 
on  office  proc-ednres,  which  counts 
double. 

'I’en  scores  are  earned  on  application 
assignments.  We  have  50  assignments 
in  our  course;  the  student  receives  a 
percentage  score  for  each  five  assign¬ 
ments  that  he  complete's. 

Two  scores  are  spi“c-ial.  One  is  for 
extra  projects  undertaken  and  one  is 
my  personal  esimate  of  the  student. 

-Altogether,  then,  there  are  25  pos¬ 
sible  scores  covering  the  full  .scope 
of  instinction;  and  the  balance  bt'- 
tween  performance  and  knowledge  has 
seemed  satisfactory.  The  students’  per¬ 
centage  score's  are  averaged  and  con¬ 
verted  to  letter  grades:  90  per  Cfut, 
a  minimal  80  per  cent,  a  minimal 


B;  and  so  on.  Like  other  teachers, 
1  consider  effort,  attitude,  progri'ss, 
etc.,  when  1  take  a  st'c-ond  look  at  m\ 
S9’s,  79’s,  and  09’s,  to  be  sure! 

•  The  has  merits.  Meehan 

ically,  it  is  easy  to  set  up,  to  e.xplain, 
and  to  handle.  It  is  precise.  The  stu¬ 
dent  is  motivated  to  undert.ikr*  extra 
work  and  to  do  extra  machine  practice 
before  inviting  each  machine’s  tests. 
Responsibility  for  fnlfillmc'nt  is  on  the 
student.  There  is  considerable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  acknowk'dging  extra  con¬ 
tributions— the  student  who  .sends  away 
for  a  booklet  and  contributes  it  to  the 
class  resource  file  gets  an  extra  per¬ 
centage  point  in  his  .score  on  the  re¬ 
lated  factor  (which,  in  our  case,  has 
the  effect  of  increasing  his  final  per¬ 
centage  by  V4  point;  students  who  do 
extra  assignments,  bring  in  many  mate¬ 
rials,  etc.,  find  that  tho.se  VTs  arid  up 
verv’  rapidly).* 

In  general,  the  plan  enables  the 
hard  worker  to  get  ahead— and  en¬ 
courages  more  to  be  hard  workers. 


Din  lor  Hii  ks,  (III  Ohio  State  I  nirersit) 
liroiessor  anil  execiitiie  secretary  jor  Delta 
I'i  Epsihai,  hef’iin  this  .series  on  secretarial- 
jnactiee  teachini;  iirolilenis  in  the  January 
issue,  lie  is  author  of  .secretarial  and  other 
textbooks. 


SCHOOL  SERVICE:  'Everybody's  work  except  our  own" 


SO.ME  business  educators  believe  that 
the  laboratory  door  to  the  secre¬ 
tarial-  or  office-practice  room  should  be 
kept  shut  to  the  rest  of  the  school- 
that  the  practice  anil  diseussions  basic 
to  the  course  are  so  important  and  so 
voluminous  that  reipiests  to  perform 
service  to  the  school  interfere  so  seri¬ 
ously  with  the  learner’s  growth  that 
they  should  not  be  jUTinitted. 

I  do  not  agree. 

I  believe  that  sehool-seniee  work 
prov'ides  an  oi)portunit\  tor  work  ex¬ 
perience,  in  some  regards  better  than 
that  to  be  obtained  by  part-time  or 
co-operative  activities  in  a  busini'ss 
office,  because  service  work  can  be 
closely  controlled  by  the  teacher. 

1  do  agree  that  controls  are  very 
important.  A  one-semester  course  in 
si'cretarial  practice  is  a  learning  situa¬ 
tion;  doing  “real  ”  work  is  desirable  so 
long  as  it  contributes  specijicaUij  to  the 
learning  situation.  It  is  not  desirable 
if  it  interferes  with  learning.  The 
important  thing,  here,  i.>  for  the  teacher 
to  set  up  proci’dnri's  that  guarantee 
that  the  experience  is  a  contribution, 
not  an  interfereni'C. 

•  Sett  it  Iff  Up  Routines.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  school-service  labora- 
torv  work  that  our  students  can  under¬ 
take  profitably— assisting  in  the  school 
office,  acting  as  clerks  or  .secretaries  to 
iiiilividnal  teachers  and  department 
heads,  du|)lieating  tests,  helping  with 
forms  work.  The  fnnetions  that  .stu¬ 
dents  can  perform  inclnde  taking  dic¬ 
tation,  organizing  fill's,  keeping  biLsi- 
ness  accounts  for  scIkm)!  activities. 


answering  and  following  up  telephone 
calls,  typing,  and  so  on.  Each  of  these 
experiences  is  valuable  if  it  comt's  at  a 
time  when  the  student  is  really  to 
unilertake  it  and  if  the  person  for 
whom  the  work  is  being  done  appre¬ 
ciates  that  his  young  helper  is  still  a 
learner. 

Obviously,  then,  orienting  teachers 
anil  the  administration  is  the  first  step. 
Eor  this,  an  announeement,  possibly 
one  to  be  ifiscussed  at  a  faenltv  meet¬ 
ing,  pointing  out  ( 1 )  that  the  worker 
is  a  learner,  (2)  that  the  work  is  in 
addition  to  all  his  other  work,  (3)  that 
the  worker  must  pass  on  to  other  things 
when  he  has  learned  as  much  as  he  can 
from  this  immediate  experience,  (4) 
what  kinds  of  work  can  be  ilone,  (5) 
what  provision  must  be  maile  for  .sclu'il- 
uling  work,  (6)  how  the  students’  work 
must  be  evaluated,  and  why  it  must  be. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  fact  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  servicing  the  school  is  to  help 
students  become  iKxupationally  com¬ 
petent. 

•  Kinds  of  Plan.s.  Different  schools 
have  different  plans.  In  some,  teams 
of  .students  “stand  by”  in  the  labora¬ 
tory,  as  their  study-hall  or  other  free 
jieriods  make  possible,  as  a  kind  of 
drawing  pool.  They  do  what  work  may 
come  to  the  laboratory;  on  request,  they 
go  to  till'  person  who  has  work  to  be 
done.  In  other  schools,  the  secretarial 
j)ractiee  period  itself  is  used  as  the 
production  period,  w'ith  the  team  having 
the  day’s  duty  handling  all  incoming 
work.  In  .some,  the  students  are  as¬ 
signed  to  the  school  office  or  to  the 


teachers  and,  on  a  regular  schedule, 
show  up  for  their  duties.  There  are 
advantages  in  each  plan. 

•  The  mimeographed  school  paper 
is  without  doubt  the  biggest  headache 
in  the  secretarial  service  program.  It 
should  be  made  clear  to  the  newspaper 
staff  that  the  secretarial  students  serv'c 
simply  as  “the  printer”  of  the  paper. 
They  can  type,  illustrate,  and  run 
stencils;  they  can  collate  and  staple  the 
job.  They  cannot  be  asked  to  gather, 
write,  edit,  and  revise  the  news— that  is 
“work  experience”  for  the  English 
classes. 

.And,  like  printers,  the  production 
team  works  on  a  tight  schedule— oni' 
that  correlates  with  the  rotation  sched¬ 
ule  for  learning  to  use  the  duplicator. 
Deaillines  are  firmly  fixed,  a  deadline 
for  each  department,  each  feature,  each 
page  of  the  paper.  So  long  as  these 
guides  are  observed,  doing  the  stencil 
work  can  be  a  ver>'  fine  experience  for 
our  students. 

.  If  production  of  a  school  paper  is 
included  in  tlie  unit  on  the  use  of 
duplicators,  the  unit  will  probably  neetl 
to  be  expanded  from  the  usual  3  or 
10  jK'riiKls  to  15  or  20,  in  order  that 
the  students  get  enough  basic  training 
before  starting  to  apply  it  in  duplicat¬ 
ing  the  schiM)l  paper. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  more  at¬ 
tention  will  need  to  be  given  to  justi¬ 
fying  margins,  slipsheeting  (so  that  the 
paper  may  be  used  on  both  sides),  anil 
stylus  work.  The  A.  B.  Dick  Company 
has  a  most  helpful  booklet  oti  duplicat¬ 
ing  school  papers. 
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MORE  TYPING  DRILLS 

.  .  .  for  Number  Control 

Third  of  a  series  of  number-drill  lessons  you  can 
duplicate  as  shown  and  use  in  your  typing  classes 


The  sight  of  a  whole  page  of  fig¬ 
ure  drills  will  make  most  students 
wince,  or  at  least  sigli— t*ven  if  they 
have  enjoyed  the  work  provided  on  the 
pages  of  drills  pro\ided  here  in  the  past 
twt)  months. 

So,  as  you  approach  the  use  of  the 
drills  on  the  facing  page,  resolve  either 
to  give  students  such  encouraging 
words  as,  “You  will  find  these  much 
easier  than  the  ones  we  did  before” 
(which  is  true),  or  to  plan  new  ways 
to  give  the  drills  variety  and  spirit. 

■  The  Warmup  Drill— 

The  first  line,  of  c^ourse,  reviews  the 
reach  path.  The  second  line  is  special: 
it  consists  of  five  pairs  of  numbers,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  serpiencc  that  students  will 
quickly  master  and  be  able  to  type  with 
much  the  same  flare  as  they  do  their 
(i;sh}kfi(’hfj  .  .  .  (ic.  and  for  the  same 
purpose— stroking  Huency  and  sense  of 
mastery.  It  is  (me  thing  related  to 
numerals  that  the  students  will  be  able 
to  type  rapidly,  once  they  catch  its  flow 
of  motion! 

After  they  have  the  feel  of  the  pair- 
pattern  line,  have  students  prefix  to 
each  pair  the  $  sign,  the  #  sign,  and  the 
other  symbols,  using  a  different  symbol 
for  each  day’s  drill— preferably  one  re- 
(juired  in  the  day’s  work,  hlea:  Let  a 
different  student  each  day  suggest 
which  symbol  to  use;  doing  this  creates 
special  interest. 

■  The  Rhythmic  Writing  Drill- 

Have  students  t\'pe  each  line  more 
than  once.  The  first  time,  have  them 
start  in  a  fairly  slow,  measured  cadence, 
all  typing  together  (to  put  on  keep-up- 
with-us  pressure  that  eliminates  hesi¬ 
tancy);  the  second  time,  increase  the 
pace,  but  have  students  still  tr\-  to  keep 
together;  the  third  time,  it’s  every  man 
for  himself! 

If  the  students  do  continue  to  hesitate, 
give  short  timed  writings— of  12  sec¬ 
onds,  30  seconds,  a  minute — on  the  ma¬ 
terial,  at  first  line  by  line  and  later  on 
the  group  of  lines  together,  .\lways  tally 
the  first  and  last  effort  in  any  such  drive 
fas  described  here  in  January  in  the 
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artich'  by  Dr.  h'red  Winger],  because 
doing  so  provides  encouragement  and 
zest  to  the  class. 

Still  another  wa\-  of  using  this  set  of 
drills— as  mentioned  here  last  month— 
is  for  the  teacher  to  dictate  the  word  of 
a  word-munber  combination,  then  for 
the  students  to  type  either  the  number 
alone  or  the  word  and  number  together 
repeatedly  until  the  teacher  calls  the 
next  cue  word.  The  students  and 
teacher  both  work  from  the  copy,  so 
that  both  know  what  number  is  cued 
and  what  cue  word  comes  next. 

This  drill  is  also  fine  for  12-st*c'ond 
eall-the-throw  drills,  line  by  line. 

■  The  Number-Guide  Sentences— 

These  sentences  are  the  compositions 
of  my  own  students,  who  found  prepar¬ 
ing  them  a  most  challenging  and  excit¬ 
ing  experience  (which,  I  might  add,  did 
much  to  stimulate  their  interest  in  num¬ 
ber  typing! ) .  The  numbers  are  cued  by 
the  words  below  them,  of  course. 

Like  other  drills,  these  lines  may  be 
used  in  many  ways— students  may  ty-pe 
several  copies  of  each  line  of  numbers 
(the  words  are  unimportant,  of  course, 
there  just  as  cues),  may  type  them  in 
paragraph  style,  may  take  12-second  or 
30-second  or  1-minute  wiitings  line  by 
line  or  consecutively. 

But  after  the  material  has  Ireen  prac¬ 
ticed  rather  generously  and  you  have 
tried  all  your  other  variants,  have  stu¬ 
dents  take  a  12-second  writing  on  the 
first  line,  with  the  words  in  full  view; 
then  have  them  repeat  the  writing,  this 
time  with  the  w’ords  covered  up!  Oh, 
they  will  slow  down;  but,  if  you  let 
them  try  it  several  times  more,  they  will 
push  themselves  hard  to  equal  the  first 
score— and  many  will  do  it. 

(As  soon  as  your  students  see  these 
sentences,  they  will  try  writing  some 
themselves.  Then,  duplicate  their  sen¬ 
tences  and  let  the  students  practice  from 


their  own  and  their  classmates’  drills. 

It  adds  a  lot  of  interest.) 

■  The  Code  Message— 

It  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
preceding  drill.  After  students  have 
typed  the  drill  as  a  straight  number  drill 
several  times,  let  them  take  a  copy  out 
of  class,  to  “detxKle”  what  it  says,  which 
is:  “Try  to  typewrite  your  report  to  your 
tr(K)p.  VV’e  tore  up  \our  ixx)r  tree.” 

(Casual  point  of  infonnation:  the 
word  typiuritcr  is  the  longest  that  can 
be  written  on  the  third  row.) 

■  The  Speed  Sentences— 

When  your  students  do  the  figure 
drills  in  most  textbooks,  the  sentences 
of  this  type  are  usually  loaded  with 
many  different  digits.  Here,  only  one 
digit  is  used  in  each  sentence  (except 
the  last,  w  hich  has  tw’o),  thus  providing 
a  very  reassuring  experience  to  the  stu¬ 
dent.  Let  him  practice  the  reach  to  the 
mmiber,  to  make  sure  of  its  location; 
then  watch  him  whiz  through  the  sen¬ 
tence! 

These  sentences,  too,  can  be  used  in 
many  w'ays.  But  this  set  of  sentences  is 
particularly  good  for  intensive  correc¬ 
tive  practice  on  any  number  cxintn)! 
known  to  be  particularly  weak.  One  of 
the  writer’s  students  thoughtfully  did 
this:  at  the  end  of  each  practice  pericnl 
.she  ascertaiiKKl  her  weakest  figure  con¬ 
trol;  then  she  typed  several  copies  of 
the  appropriate  sentence  as  part  of  her 
warmup  for  her  next  class  period;  soon, 
it  was  hard  for  her  to  find  any  particu¬ 
larly  weak  stroke  to  practice! 

The  sentences  are  also  especially 
good  for  a  more  sustained  effort.  Tr\' 
letting  your  students  take  a  three-  or 
five-minute  writing  on  this  copy;  you 
will  find  that,  if  they  have  been  doing 
the  otluT  drills  suggested,  they  will  be 
able  to  type  this  material  nearly  as 
rapidly  as  straight  word  copy. 

■  A  Final  Suggestion— 

Instead  of  considering  the  t\  ping  of 
figures  as  the  shadow  in  the  typing 
classroom,  make  it  the  most  exciting, 
diversified,  and  challenging  kind  ol 
practice.  Then  you  get  results! 
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NUMBER  CONTROL  DRILLS  (3) 

1 .  WARMUP  ■ 

d3  33  k8  88  s2  22  19  99  f4  44  j7  77  f5  55  j6  66  ;0  00  38  29  47  56  10 

38  29  47  56  10  ..  38  29  47  56  10  . .  38  29  47  56  10  . .  38  29  47  56  10 

2.  RHYTHMIC  NUMBER  WRITING 

WORDS ; 

pip  080  eye  363  tot  595  pep  030  ere  343  wow  292  pop  090  tut  575  ewe  232  14 

tip  580  pit  085  rep  430  per  034  top  590  pot  095  too  499  tee  533  wee  233  14 

pry  046  try  546  wry  246  rye  463  roe  495  rue  473  rut  475  put  075  out  975  14 

i  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  TI  12  13  14 

3.  NUMBER-GUIDE  SENTENCES 

WORDS ; 

546  59  583  6974  4903  59  974  235  0834.  974  5433  4995  5943  70  6974  5843.  14 

Try  to  tie  your  rope  to  our  wet  pier.  Our  tree  root  tore  up  your  tire. 

23  24953  59  697  59  075  70  974  04903456.  6974  09234  2843  5943  974  5433.  28 

We  wrote  to  you  to  put  up  our  property.  Your  power  wire  tore  our  tree. 

6974  233  07006  5943  974  533033.  57594  6974  595  04894  59  6974  5480.  23  42 

Your  wee  puppy  tore  our  teepee.  Tutor  your  tot  prior  to  your  trip.  We 

5943  70  6974  09234  2843.  546  59  046  70  6974  235  5843.  23  923  697  529.  56 

tore  up  your  power  wire.  Try  to  pry  up  your  wet  tire.  We  owe  you  two. 

I  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  lO  11  12  13  14 

4.  CODE  MESSAGE 

WORDS 

546  59  560324853  6974  430945  59  6974  54990.  23  5943  70  6974  0994  5433.  14 

5.  SPEED  SENTENCES 


WORDS 

The  2  men  and  2  boys  each  had  2  shoes,  2  socks,  2  suits,  and  2  coats.  14 
All  3  girls  bought  3  cakes,  3  cookies,  3  loaves,  3  pies,  and  3 'rolls.  28 
His  4  sons  had  4  bikes,  4  wagons,  4  skates,  4  sleds,  and  4  footballs.  42 
The  5  soldiers  had  5  rifles,  5  revolvers,  5  blankets,  and  55  rations.  56 
Of  the  66  women,  6  had  6  cans,  6  had  6  buckets,  and  6  had  6  pitchers.  70 
From  the  77,  count  off  7  for  you,  7  for  him,  7  for  her,  and  7  for  me.  84 
The  88th  group  included  8  hale  men,  8  sick  men,  8  women,  and  8  girls.  98 
The  9  ordered  9  big  meals  with  9  courses  at  9  o'clock;  all  9  paid  us.  112 
On  June  10,  the  No.  10  came  in  on  track  10  at  11:00  instead  of  10:10.  126 
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Letter  Placement 
by  the  One-Inch 
Judgment  Method 

VIRGINIA  D.  HENNING,  Edison  Technical  School.  Seattle 


JI'1X;MENT  placement  ot  busi¬ 
ness  letters  is  easy  to  leant.  It  is  fuii 
to  teach,  because  the  results  are  so 
j^ratifyiiig.  Students  like  it:  it  makes 
good  sense  to  them,  does  not  tax  their 
memories  with  a  maze  of  figures. 

Placement  by  judgment  is  the  rig/jf 
method.  Watch  an  efficient  .secretar> : 
she  estimates  the  marginal-stop  {posi¬ 
tions,  date  {Position,  inside-address  {posi¬ 
tion.  She  docs  not  try  to  determine 
actual  word  counts— just  estimates  from 
the  length  of  her  shorthand  notes,  or 
of  the  longhand  or  rough  draft  or 
{Printed  copy  with  which  she  is  work¬ 
ing.  She  does  not  consult  a  {placement 
table,  or  even  tliink  about  one.  She 
knows  from  ex{Perience  “just  about 
where”  to  place  the  letter. 

Should  not  students  leani  and  use 
this  direct,  {Positive,  simple  method? 
No  other  is  so  practical. 

“But,”  the  teacher  asks,  “how  can 
judgment  be  taufiht?  Don’t  you  have 
to  iLse  a  table  or  some  kind  of  guide, 
at  least  for  a  while?  Can  students  really 
learn  to  judge  letter  length  anti  a{P{Pro- 
{Priate  positioning?” 

■  Basis  of  the  One-Inch  Method— 
There  is  a  method  (known  as  the 
“one-inch  method”  because  it  is  based 
on  the  easily  attained  skill  of  estimating 
how  long  an  inch  is)  that  does  enable 
students  to  achieve  cf)rrect  letter  place¬ 
ment  without  guides. 

It  consists  of  (a)  consistently  {put¬ 
ting  the  date  in  the  same  position— 
usually  two  inches,  estimated,  from  the 
top  of  the  pa{per;  (/;)  consistently  put¬ 
ting  1,  1  Vi,  or  2  inches  between  the  date 
and  the  inside  address;  and  (c)  ccpn- 
sistently  putting  1,  m.  or  2  inches  in 
the  side  margins. 

The  method  can  be  taught  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  class  {Period;  and  after  that,  stu¬ 


dents  will  set  u{)  their  letters  attrac¬ 
tively  and  automatically,  and  t\|pe 
them  (juickly.  1  he  lesson  is  divided  as 
follows; 

15  minutes:  {)laciiig  the  date  line 
5  minutes:  {placing  the  address 
5  minutes;  estimating  an  inch 
5  minutes:  estimating  margins 
10  minutes:  ty{Ping  a  letter  or  two 

Caution:  this  metluKl  is  so  easy  to 
teach  and  use  that,  once  you  try’  it, 
you  are  sure  to  kee{p  on  using  it! 

■  Step  One:  Placing  the  Date— 

Begin  by  ex{plaining  to  students  that 
the  date  line  can  be  {placed  in  several 
different  {Positions,  but  that  we  are 
going  t(P  standardize  on  just  (Piie  {P(Psi- 
tion  f(Pr  the  {present. 

\  diagram  drawn  (juickly  on  the 
chalkboard  shows  the  different  {Posi- 
ti(Pns  ({Put  the  date  in  colcpred  chalk), 
and  a  star  indicates  the  (Piie  tip  be  used 
fipr  the  {prese'ut,  like  this— 


CENTEREO 

AllUNED  1 

1 

t__ - J  j 

BALAwCeo  1 

rtusHEj)  ! 

that  students  understand  cl 

why  the  date  is  t(p  be  centered. 

•  Centerinfi  Date.  If  the  date  is  to 
be  centered  (pu  each  letter,  as  we  do 
for  the  present,  we  can  save  time  by- 
setting  a  tab  st(P{P  where  the  date  will 
begin.  S(P,  we  backspace  fnpin  the  cen¬ 
ter  <pf  the  {Pa{X>r,  tip  center  the  date, 
and  set  the  tab  stojp.  Next  comes— 

•  Dropping  to  Date.  For  our  first 
efforts,  of  course,  we  will  use  plain 
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jpajpi  r,  which  means  that  we  must  leave 
room  for  a  {Printed  letterhead.  W’e  must 
{place  the  date  about  2  inches  from  the 
to|P  of  our  {plain  {Pa{Pcr. 

1.  Have  students  {Put  {Pa{Per  into 
tlie  machine  and  turn  it  down  12  lines 
(2  inches).  This  once  they  count  lines. 

2.  Place  the  {Pa{Pcr  under  the  bail. 
Note  the  a{P{Proximate  distance  the 
{PajPer  extends  above  the  bail— about  a 
half  inch,  on  most  machines. 

•p.  Now  the  teacher  demonstrates 
how  to  insert  {pa{per  and  twirl  it  with 
one  continuous  motion  so  that  the 
{Pa{Pcr  comes  into  the  same  {Position  as 
the  {Pa{Pers  in  the  students’  machines— 
a  half  inch  above  the  bail.  “.A  varia¬ 
tion  of  a  line  or  two  is  permissible,” 
the  teacher  ex{plains. 

1.  Students  remove  their  {Papers  and 
exiperiment  twirling  it  into  the  same 
{Position.  Many  will  be  able  to  do  this 
correctly  the  first  time;  some  will  need 
two  (pr  three  attcm{Pts. 

5.  To  verify  the  accuracy  <pf  their 
insertion,  students  roll  the  {pa{per  back, 
again  counting  the  lines{Paces  they 
left;  those  who  find  the  {pa{per  is  more 
than  a  line  off  try  it  again— only  a  few- 
wili  need  tiP  do  this. 

(p.  Now,  conduct  a  rimed  drill.  Allow- 
20  secxpiids  for  the  students  to  insert 
the  {Pa{Pcr,  twirl  it  into  {Position,  tabu¬ 
late  to  the  starting  {point  of  the  date, 
and  ty  {PC  the  date.  Re{Peat  this  drill  sev¬ 
eral  tinu*s.  Most  students  will  be  able 
to  get  the  date  typed  in  15  seconds. 

■  Step  2;  Placing  the  Address— 

'I'he  s{pace  tip  allow  between  the  date 
and  the  address  can  be  rememberi'd 
easily  :  about  1  inch  for  a  long  letter. 
Hi*  inches  for  an  average  letter,  2 
inches  for  a  shiprt  letter. 

Ste{ps  to  learn  how  to  judge  these 
distances  are  similar  to  the  steps  in 
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154  Words,  Blocked  Form 


100  Words,  Blocked  Form 


265  Words,  Extreme  Blocked  Form 


learning  to  gauge  the  distance  from 
the  top  of  the  paper  to  the  date.  The 
stiulents  count  the  exact  number  of 
lines  the  first  time,  turning  the  cylinder 
knob  away  from  them.  They  note  that 
turning  the  paper  down  an  inch-b 
lines— brings  the  date  just  below  the 
paper  bail,  that  two  inches  brings  the 
date  about  a  half  inch  above  the  paper 
bail.  Then  they  practice  twirling  the 
knob  to  bring  the  paper  to  this  new 
position,  using  the  paper  bail  as  a 
guide. 

'I'he.se  ap|)ro\imate  judgments  of 
space  become  automatic,  and  an  easy 
twirl  t)f  tbe  knob  positions  the  paper 
for  the  typing  of  the  date  or  address. 
■  Step  3:  Estimating  an  Inch— 

The  space  to  allow  for  the  margins 
is  exactly  the  same  as  the  sj)ace  al¬ 
lowed  between  the  date  and  address: 
1  inch  for  a  long  letter,  1*2  inches  for 
an  average  letter,  2  inches  for  a  short 
letter.  It  is  easy  to  make  this  clear 
with  the  use  of  a  simple  blackboard 
illustration: 


Ihe  simplicity  of  this  ratio  is  a  big 
help;  the  student  merely  remembers, 
“If  the  letter  is  long,  allow  an  inch; 
if  .short,  double  it.” 

Students  can  learn  to  gauge  1  or  2 
horizontal  inches  as  readily  as  they  can 
learn  to  twirl  for  vertical  inches.  Have 
them  practice  this  way: 

1.  Ask  students  to  mark  or  draw  a 
line  that  they  think  is  an  inch  long. 

2.  Have  them  verify  their  estimate 


against  the  writing  scale  on  the  tyix*- 
w'riter— 12  spaces,  elite;  10,  pica.  You 
will  note  that  a  majorits  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  estimate  their  1-inch  line  accu¬ 
rately  even  the  first  time. 

3.  Have  tfu'in  repeat  the  routine- 
draw'  lines,  verif\  them— a  dozen  times; 
by  then,  they’ll  know  they  can  depend 
on  their  judgment. 

4.  In  the  same  way,  have  them  esti¬ 
mate,  verify,  and  practice  on  2-inch 
lines,  then  on  1‘2-inch  lines. 

■  Step  4;  Estimating  a  Margin  Inch— 

(’onfident  in  their  ability  to  e.sti- 

mate  an  inch  line,  students  will  now 
easily  estimate  an  inch  space.  Have 
them  practiee  by  putting  dots  I,  1*2, 
and  2  inches  from  the  edge  of  the 
paper;  then  snapping  both  right  and 
left  margins  into  position  tor  similar 
spaces.  The  routine  is  like  the  one 
they  have  alreadx  experienced— esti¬ 
mate,  verify,  practice  again. 

■  Step  5:  Puttmg  Judgment  to  Work- 

Now  the  class  turns  to  the  place¬ 
ment  of  an  actual  U'tter;  let  it  be  a 
short  one— under  100  words— for  this 
first  iiractice.  Tell  the  class  that  it  is 
a  short  letter,  to  verify  that  the  tub 
stop  for  the  date  is  set,  and  to  set 
margin  stops  for  a  short  letter.  Then 
they  insert  their  paper,  twirl  to  the  date 
line,  tab  to  it,  t>pe  it,  and  twirl  to 
the  inside  address. 

Now  they  type  each  part  of  the  let¬ 
ter  as  you  explain  its  features— the  in¬ 
side  address,  blocked.  The  salutation, 
preceded  and  followed  by  a  blank  line. 
The  bod\',  this  first  time  with  the  para¬ 
graphs  bhx'ked.  The  closing  lines 
(“Since  we  are  going  to  t\pe  the 
letter  again,  class,  let’s  set  a  tab  stop 
at  the  center  and  block  all  the  closing . 
lines  there”).  The  signature  space, 
rhe  refe^rence  ssmlxils. 


Now',  a  new  sheet  of  paper.  “Ketypi* 
the  letter!”  You  will  be  surprised:  all 
will  type  the  short  letter  in  three  or 
four  minutes.  All  the  letters  are  well 
balanced  on  the  page.  Judgment. 

■  Follow-Up  Practice— 

The  foregoing  is  an  excellent  rou¬ 
tine  for  initiating  judgment  placement 
of  letters,  whether  to  beginners  or  to 
students  in  advanced  tvping  or  tran¬ 
scription  classes  who  have  learned 
some  other  placement  devic“e.  The 
presentation  is  not  finished,  of  course. 

•  /nr/g/ng  Letter  Length.  Students 
need  some  drill,  t(K),  in  estimating  the 
length  of  the  letters  they'  are  to  type, 
for  that  estimate  must  precede  place¬ 
ment  action.  At  first,  the  students  are 
given  a  cnitch— the  word  counts— in 
the  textbooks;  but  eventually  they  must 
learu  to  estimate  the  number  of  words 
in  a  dictated  letter,  in  a  draft,  etc. 

In  general,  students  are  wise  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  length  of  a  letter  by  the 
number  of  paragraphs— a  letter  of  one  or 
tw'o  paragraphs  with  3  or  4  lines  or 
sentences  in  each  can,  for  example, 
safely  be  con.sidered  a  “short  letter.” 

•  Modifying  Letter  Estimate.  Stu¬ 
dents  must  learn,  t(K),  that  a  short  letter 
can  be  encumberetl  with  enough  “ex¬ 
tras”  for  it  to  be  considered  an  average 
letter;  and.  similarly,  that  an  average 
letter  may  stretch  out  to  a  long  one. 
Ordinarily,  if  four  or  more  such  fea¬ 
tures  as  a  wider  letterhead,  extra-long 
inside  address,  subject  line,  attention 
line,  enumeration  in  the  lx)dy,  list  of 
carlx>n-copy  recipients,  and  so  on,  are 
present  in  the  letter,  it  automatically 
becomes  the  next  larger  size. 

•  Yon  will  find  that  positioning  is 
fast  and  placement  is  accurate  when 
students  abandon  letter-placement 
tables  and  use  “one-inch”  judgment. 
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Here  ore  the  results  of  the  17th  Annual  Inter¬ 
national  Bookkeeping  Contest.  BEW  says  .  .  . 


"Meet  the  Winners!” 


■  First-Place  School  Prizes— 

A  Silv'cr  Trophy  Cup  to  each  school 
and  the  Official  Gold-and-Enamel  OBE 
Pin  to  each  teacher: 

•  Vuhlic  High  School  Division:  Al- 
buquenjiie  High,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico— .A/w.  Marjorie  Fox  and  Mrs. 
Kay  Carmichael. 

•  Parochial  High  School  Division: 
Holy  Angels  Academy,  Saint  Jerome, 
Quebec,  Canada— Sr.  M.  Therese  de  la 
Providence,  S.S.A. 

•  Private  School  and  College  Divi¬ 
sion:  Queen  of  Angels  Academy,  Mont¬ 
real,  Quebec,  Canada— Sr.  Mary  of 
Bethlehem,  S.S.A. 

■  Second-Place  School  Prizes— 

.\  Prize  Banner  to  each  school  aiul 
the  Official  CoId-and-Ename!  OBE  Pin 
to  each  teacher: 

•  Public  High  School  Division:  Gas¬ 
tonia  High,  Gastonia,  North  Carolina— 
Betty  S.  Mintz. 

•  Parochial  High  ScIkh)!  Division: 
St.  .Ann’s  Acadt'iny,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
C'anada— Sr.  M.  Ro.se  Paulina,  S.S.A., 
and  Sr.  .\/.  Madeleine-du-Cahaire, 
S.S.A. 

•  Private  School  and  College  Divi¬ 
sion:  St.  Louis  .Academy,  Lowell,  .Mas¬ 
sachusetts  —  Sr.  Agnes  -  du  -  Sauveur. 
.\.S.V.  and  Sr.  \Vilfrid-du-Sauvcur. 

■  Third-Place  SchcMrl  Prizes— 

.A  Prize  Bannt*r  to  each  school  and 
the  Official  Gold-and-Enamel  OBE  Pin 
to  each  teacher; 

•  Public  High  School  Division: 
Souderton  High,  Souderton,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania— Afflrt/  Reisler. 
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•  Parochud  High  School  Division: 
Collier  High,  Wickatunk,  New  Jersey— 
Sr.  Mary  Felicia. 

•  Private  Sclund  and  College  Divi¬ 
sion:  Mount  St.  Mar\’  .Academy,  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts— Sr.  Mary  Verona, 
R.S.M. 

■  Fourth-Place  Schmil  Prizes— 

A  Prize  Banner  to  each  school  and 
the  Official  Gold-and-Enamel  OBE  Pin 
to  each  teacher; 

•  Public  High  School  Division:  Penn 
High,  Verona,  Pennsylvania— Lihertf/ 
Costas. 

•  Parochial  High  School  Division: 
St.  .Augustine  School,  Liiredo,  Texas— 
Sr.  M.  Alban. 

•  Private  Seluwl  and  College  Divi¬ 
sion:  Our  L;ul\'  of  Peqiehial  Help  Com¬ 
mercial  School.  Hauna,  .Alberta,  C’an- 
ada— Sr.  Mary  .\lphon.sus. 

■  Fifth-Place  School  Prizes- 

.A  Prize  Baimer  to  each  school  and 
the  Official  Gold-and-Enamel  OBE  Pin 
to  each  teacher; 

•  Public  High  School  Division:  Leon 
High,  Leon,  lova—  Mrs.  Helen  Atter- 
berry. 

•  Parochial  High  School  Division: 
St.  .Alphonsus  Cxrmmercial  High,  New 
A Ork,  Ne'w  A’ork— Sr.  M.  Stanislaus  and 
Sr.  M.  St.  Joseph. 

•  Private  Scluxd  and  College  Divi¬ 
sion:  St.  Mary’s  .Academy,  Windsor, 
Ontario,  Canada— Sr.  Eulalie  of  Rome. 

■  Sixth-Place  School  Prizes— 

.A  Prize  Banner  to  each  school  and 
the  Official  Gold-and-Enamel  Pin  to 
«‘aeh  teacher; 


•  Public  High  Seluml  Division:  Ciar- 
her  High,  Garber,  Oklahoma— .\/rs. 
Geraldine  Stroup. 

•  Parochial  High  School  Division: 
Holy  Name  of  Jesus  High,  Worcester, 
.Massachirsetts- Sr.  M.  Rose-du-Sacre- 
Coeur  and  Sr.  M.  Rose-IAllian. 

•  Private  Scluxd  and  College  Divi- 
sioti:  St.  Benedict’s  .Academy,  Pitts- 
hurgh,  Penn.svlvania— Sr.  M.  Mercedes, 
O.S.B. 

■  Seventh-Place  School  Prizes— 

A  Prize  Banner  to  each  school  and 
the  Official  Gold-and-Enamel  OBE  Pin 
to  each  teacher: 

•  Public  High  School  Division: 
Pecos  High,  Pecos,  Texas— Be/ti/  Jo 
Wehsier. 

•  Parochial  High  School  Division: 
St.  Paul  High,  Sorantou,  Pennsvlvania— 
Sr.  M.  Saint  Agnes. 

•  Private  ScIuh)1  and  College  Divi¬ 
sion:  Lourdes  High,  Chicago,  Illinois— 
Sr.  Mary  Aloisian. 

■  Eighth-Place  School  Prizes— 

.A  Prize  Banner  to  each  school  and 
the  Official  Gold-and-Enamel  OBE  Pin 
to  each  teacher; 

•  Public  High  School  Division:  Ness 
(aty  High,  Ness  f'ity,  Kansas— Pflu/ine 
Brungardt. 

•  Parochud  High  Sclund  Division: 
Immaculate  C'onception  .Academy,  Dav¬ 
enport,  Iowa— Sr.  Mary  Petrus,  B.V.M. 

•  Private  School  and  College  Divi¬ 
sion:  St,  Charles  Commercial  School, 
.Amherst,  Nova  S(X)tia— Sr.  Joseph  Mar¬ 
garet. 
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Royal  Celebrates  Its 
Golden  Anniversary 


THK  inSTOHY  of  the  Royal  T>pe- 
writer  ('oinpain.  now  proudly  cele- 
hratiiijj  its  fiftieth  \  ear,  is  a  story  of 
('xpansion,  oripiiiality,  and  salesmanship 
—a  story  that  lias  made  Royal  the 
world’s  largest  mannfaeturer  of  type¬ 
writers.  A  real  success  stor\’. 

■  Chapter:  Expansion— 

The  company  was  founded  in  Hrook- 
lyn  in  1904  hy  two  inventors  and  a 
financier.  One  inventor  was  Edward  R. 
Hess,  owner-manager  of  a  machiiH* 
shop.  The  otluT  was  Lewis  C.  .Myers, 
an  associate  of  a  wonld-lu'  hnt  nnsnc- 
cessfnl  typewriter  inventor.  The  finan¬ 
cier  was  Thomas  Kortnne  Ryan,  whose 
son,  Allan,  lu'came  the  company’s  first 
president. 

The  firm  outgrew  its  Rrooklyn  shop 
and  moved  to  Hartford,  Connectient,  in 
I9()S.  The  original  plant  there  was  ex- 
|).inded  in  1910  and  again  in  1917, 
growing  to  a  group  of  18  buildings  with 
a  fl(K>r  space  of  a  half-million  srpiare 
f(‘et.  Now  there  is  another  plant  in  West 
Hartford,  and  one  in  Montreal  (since 
1939);  Royal  began  making  typewriters 
in  Leiden.  Holland,  just  last  summer. 
The  original  Hartford  force  of  400  has 
grown  to  .5..5(M). 

PrcKlncts  expanded,  too.  In  1926,  the 
\ear  the  l.OOO.OOOth  office  typewriter 
came  from  the  Ro\al  pnKluction  line. 
Royal  started  making  portables.  In 
19.^),  the  year  Royal  made  its  2,(M)0.- 
000th  portable,  it  started  making  tin- 
Royal  Electric.  .Along  the  pages  of  his¬ 
tory,  too.  were  the  establishment  of 
sideshows  in  ribl>ons.  carlMin  paper, 
and  otluT  supplies. 

■  Chapter:  Originality— 

The  creators  of  the  Royal  wanted  to 
make  a  pr.ictical,  «‘ffiei<  nt  machine;  hut 
the>  espeiially  wanted  to  make  a  ma¬ 
chine  designed  and  engineert*d  for  the 
convenience  of  the  operator.  That  the\ 
succeeded  is  attested  b\  Royal’s  success 
from  the  outset. 

Royal  is  proud  that  it  has  made  such 
terms  as  “shift  freedom,’’  “magic  mar¬ 
gins,”  “touch  control,"  “automatic  pa¬ 


per-lock,’’  and  “carriage  control’  fa¬ 
miliar  to  typists  evt'iywhere;  and  oiu* 
interesting  thing  is  that  the  features 
identified  by  these  names  were  all  de¬ 
signed,  not  for  greater  durability  or 
economy,  but  purely  and  simply  for  in¬ 
creased  ease  of  operation  “for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  operator.’’ 

■  Chapter:  .Salesmanship- 

Si  nee  the  founding  days  of  Royal,  its 
salesmen  have  created  legends  of  Royal 
salesmanship:  The  pioneer  Royal  sales- 
man  who  stayed  w’ith  a  railroad  station 
.igent  in  a  small  town  helping  him  load 
corp.ses  until  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing— and  then  sold  him  a  Royal.  .Another 
who  rode  a  caboose  into  the  wilds  of 
western  Washington,  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  a  2()-below-/.ero  night,  kept 
warm  by  burning  a  gate,  and  finally 
contacted  his  prospect,  who  turiu'd  him 
down  until  he  heard  tin*  story  of  his 
trav;iils.  The  salesman  in  Sweden  whose 
first  sale  was  to  a  jrrison  inmate  1 .000 
miles  north  of  St(K-khohn.  The  Mexico 
City  dealer  who  used  ball(M)ns  to  hoist 
a  Royal  ad  over  the  heads  of  2'5.000  at¬ 
tending  a  bull  fight.  .And  others. 

Although  such  sales  ('fforts  were 
colorful,  the  volume  salt's  were  from 
blue-chip  industrial  concerns.  By  1909 
Royal  had  huge  accounts  with  Pnllm;m. 
Prudential,  .Aetna,  etc. 

.About  the  same  time.  Royal  became 
a  national  advertiser.  One  campaign, 
using  billboards,  was  the  biggest  ever 
undertaken  along  a  railroad  right  of 
way.  By  1911,  the  company  was  dis¬ 
playing  its  wares  in  Satevepost,  Colliers. 
Cosmopolitan.  Harper's,  and  others  of 
similar  stature.  Sp;ice  was  iKnight  in  40 
)netn)poli‘an  newspapt*rs.  t<M). 

Royal  s  sales  force  has  grown  w  ith  its 
product:  there  are  87  Royal  branch  of¬ 
fices,  700  dealers  with  exclusive  terri¬ 
tories,  and  more  than  .5,000  independ¬ 
ent  Royal  Portable  dealers. 

■  Special:  Educational  Program- 

One  reason  for  Royal’s  suc-cess  has 
been  continuous  attention  and  service 
to  schools.  Long  ;igo  Royal  reali/«*d  that 
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*  as  the  twig  is  bent,  so  grows  the  tree" 
—that  graduates  will  want  to  use  the 
same  make  of  machine  as  the  one  on 
which  they  learned  typing,  for  they  feel 
“at  home”  when  using  it.  So,  Royal  has 
long  made  a  special  ;ind  successful  ef¬ 
fort  to  have  its  machines  used  in  typing 
classnxrms. 

Those  efforts  have  included  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  innumerable  classnK)m  aids, 
ranging  from  wall  charts  to  bulletin- 
board  piec't's;  professional  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  classr(K)ms,  in  auditoriums,  and 
at  teachers’  conventions  by  such  famous 
speed  typists  as  Tangora.  W’illins, 
Peters,  Neuenhaus,  and  others;  kits  ol 
aids  for  teachers;  Irooklets  for  txpists; 
and  so  on.  One  of  the  most  spect;K‘ular 
educational  efforts  of  modern  time  has 
been  Rox  .il’s  production  of  the  fabulous 
multireel  teaching  film,  “Right— at  the 
Start.” 

Stella  Willins,  fornu'r  world  champion 
typist,  directed  preparation  of  the  film: 
she  is  Royal’s  educational  director. 

■  Looking  Ahead:  Optimism— 

What  Royal  thinks  of  the  future  was 
epitomized  at  Royal’s  springtime  anni- 
versarx'  reception  for  ihe  press.  Intro- 
du’ced  by  President  Fortune  P.  Ryan. 
C!hairman  of  the  Board  .Allan  .A.  Ryan 
(yes.  Royal’s  first  president)  said,  “Cam- 
fident  of  a  constantly  expanding  market, 
we  will  spend  $l,o99,999  hi  the  next 
two  years  to  increase  our  production 
capacity  by  28  per  cent  and— at  the 
same  time— to  offset  rising  manufactur¬ 
ing  costs.”  A  golden  outlook  on  a  gold«‘n 
annivers;irv. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


'1  htHgs  to  Do  in  General  Business, 
Continued  from  the  April  Issue: 


Student  Projects  in  General  Business  (8-11) 


HKHE  is  the  third  ot  a  series  c)t  compilations  of  prac¬ 
tical,  interesting  projects— “things  to  do”— that  stu¬ 
dents  may  undertake  in  their  general  business  course. 
Teachers  of  general  busint'ss  are  finding  it  effective  to  have 
students  perform  answers  and  practice  leiu'nings  instead  of 
simply  talking  about  them;  so,  more  and  more  classt's  are 
doing  projects  through  which  they  investigate  a  problem  or 
topic,  analyze  their  findings,  and  then  drill  or  debate  or 
dramatize  or  demonstrate  or  in  other  ways  vividly  put  to 
use  what  the\’  have  learned.  Thus,  learning  is  intensified. 

But,  ot  c-ourse,  student  projects  must  be  purixrseful.  They 
must  contribute  dirt*ctly  to  a  course  objective.  .Accordingly, 
the  projects  suggested  here  are  classified  in  seven  groups 

i.A-G)  undtT  each  topic,  so  that  the  teacher  may  know  at  a 
glance  the  contribution  of  the  projec-t  or  activity. 

Previous  contributions  to  this  series  have  iiK'ludetl  proj¬ 
ects  on  these  units; 

1.  .Advertising  .  .  March  HEW,  page  17 

2.  Brands  and  W'eights  .  .  .March  BEW',  page  18 

3.  Banking  Services  .  March  BEW,  page  18 

4.  Buying  an  Education  .April  BEW,  page  17 

5.  L<K-al  Transportation  .April  BEW',  page  17 

6.  .After-School  Emplovinent  April  BEW',  page  18 

7.  Piling 

(Work  Organiziition)  .April  BEW’,  page  18 
Nearly  SOO  projects  hav'c  already  been  suggested;  another 
150  are  suggested  here  this  month.  These  activitii*s  are  the 
writer’s  revision,  reclassification,  and  e.xpansion  of  ideas  that 
originally  appeared  in  this  magazine’s  well-known  Q-S.AC() 
series  of  some  years  ago.— A/««  C.  Lhnjd 

UNIT:  Shipping  Services 

Based  on  an  article  by  Dr.  Harold  D.  Fasnocht  in  the  January,  1948,  BEW 

A.  l^ndcrstandhin  the  nature  and  sen  ices  of  business 

1.  X  isitor;  Postman,  vvlio  tells  about  his  package  pnrblems. 
2.  Poster;  “How  would  you  ship  a  ”  with  cut-out  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  pair  of  sIkk's,  a  toothbrush,  an  auto,  etc. 

Poll;  How  many  students  have  evtT  inailetl  a  gift  and 
kinds  of  shipping  services  involved. 

4.  Demonstration;  The  punishment  a  package  must  take. 

.5.  Chart;  Different  ways  goods  may  be  shippetl. 

H.  Appreciating  importance  of  business  to  a  community 

6.  Reixjrt;  Quantity  of  packages  handlcKl  at  local  post  othce. 
7.  Report:  Kinds  of  packages  handled  by  Railway  Express. 

S.  Survey;  PNtent  of  mail-order  buying  done  by  class; 
summary  of  condition  of  packages  on  arrival,  how  pro- 
tifted. 

9.  Skit:  We  shipped  a  puppy  to  .Aunt  Clara. 

10.  Visit:  To  receiving  department  of  dep.u:tment  store. 

(’.  Vndcrslandiufi  the  interdependetues  of  our  economic  system 

11.  Film:  “Of  Men  and  Wing.s,  ’  from  United  Air  Lines 
(Check  other  airlines  and  Railway  Express  for  films,  t(H)). 

12.  Report;  Dramatic  instances  of  spexial  shipping  services— 
Special  bl(K)d  to  sick  boy,  fruit  to  sick  child,  etc. 

1  >.  Nlap:  Route  and  railway  lines,  etc.,  involved  in  shipping 
household  furniture  it  one  moves  to  a  selected  city. 

14.  Interview:  (lift  wrapping  as  an  aid  to  merchandising. 

1.5.  Panel:  Distinction  between  express,  freight,  parcel  post. 
/)  Fultillinf’  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  consumer 

Hi.  Display:  Materials  neethnl  to  wrap  overseas  f(H)d  parcel. 

17.  Demonstr.ition:  .Munmus  sliovvs  how  to  wrap  p;ickages. 


18.  Contest:  Wrapping  a  milk  bottle,  a  lxK)k,  a  “gold  brick.” 

19.  Chart:  Cost  of  shipping  same  item  by  different  w'ays. 

20.  Report:  W'hat  you  can  insure  when  shipping,  and  rates. 

21.  Display:  Different  kinds  of  string  and  cord;  test  each. 

22.  Quiz:  “Could  you  or  could  you  not,”  in  shipping. 

2.3.  Montage;  Shipping  forms— bill  of  lading,  label,  etc. 

24.  Rejxrrt:  Where  can  you  get  information  about  shipping? 

25.  Foil:  W'hich  of  our  stores  givt“s  best  wrapping  service? 

E.  Explorinfi  btisiness  careers  related  to  the  unit  topic 

26.  Career  Reixirt:  Duties,  re<iuirements,  skills,  wages,  and 
ailvancr’inent  of  store  wrapper,  express  driver,  etc. 

27.  Report:  Dramatic  stories  of  freight  detectives. 

28.  Montage:  Careers  in  shipping  service's  (cut-out  pictures 
of  ijostal  clerks,  wrappers,  freightmen,  truck  drivers,  etc. ) 

29.  \’isitor;  My  job  as  a  . 

■30.  Craphic  Chart:  From  shipping  clerk  to  vice-president. 

/•'.  Irnprovinf'  persotud  skills 

31.  Contest:  Spelling  mimes  of  states,  leading  cities,  etc. 

32.  Drill;  Print-lettering,  for  a  laln'l. 

•33.  Practice:  Each  student  prepari'S  a  parcel-post  package 
and  actually  sends  it  to  someone  as  a  gift. 

•34.  Bee:  Quickness  in  determining  cost  from  rate  charts. 

3^5.  Demonstration:  Using  a  postal  scale;  measuring  package. 

G.  Improvinfi  personal  traits 

•36.  Skit:  .A  Day  in  the  Express  Office  (or  at  Parcel-Post 
Window),  showing  how  courtesy  evokes  better  service. 

•37.  Panel:  The  wav  we  dress  is  how  we  “wrap  ourselves  up.” 
•38.  Quiz:  Wluit  would  you  do  if— (problems  in  human  re¬ 
lations,  viewi'd  lM)th  from  customer  and  server  angles). 

39.  .Assignment:  Why  (and  what)  uniforms  are  worn  by 
express  drivers,  postal  empIoyt*es,  etc.  (pride  of  service). 

40.  Or;iI  Reivorts:  Kind  of  shipping  worker  I’d  rather  be. 

UNIT:  Telephone  Services 

Based  an  on  orticle  by  Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries  in  Hie  March,  1949,  BEW 

A  Vmlerstandin^  the  nature  and  serrices  of  business 

1.  Film:  “New  Voici*  for  Mr.  .\”  (or  other  film  that  may 
be  available  from  the  local  Bell  organization). 

2.  Demonstration:  How  a  telephone  works  (mechanically). 
•3.  Interview  Reixirt;  How  the  telephone  company  stmliiw 

its  services  ;ind  tries  constantly  to  improve  them. 

4.  N’isit:  To  lixal  telephone  exchange. 

5.  Poster;  Cut-out  pictures  of  persons  telephoning. 

H.  Appreciatinfi  importance  of  business  to  a  community 

6.  Reixirt:  The  Bell  “System.” 

7.  Survey;  Telephones  and  usage  in  students’  hmnes. 

8.  Committee  Reixirt;  Emergency  telephone  services. 

9.  Skit:  The  D;iy  the  Wires  Were  Down. 

10.  Montage:  Cut -out  pictures  showing  range  of  telephone 
usagi's— gossip,  ordering  from  grocer,  business,  etc. 

C.  Understandinn  the  Interdependences  of  our  economic  system 

11.  Skit:  .Mar>’  Mixup  on  the  phone  (t«*en-agers  or  others 
should  not  tie  up  the  phone  by  long  gossip  sessions). 

12.  Cluirt:  Sourc-es  of  income  for  a  telephone  company. 

13.  Poster;  Eipiipment  necessary  for  telephone  service. 

14.  Interview:  Miles  of  wire,  number  of  phone  poles,  numlx-r 
of  telephones,  etc.,  maintained  by  hx-al  Bell. 

1.5.  Panel:  Dnunatic  instances  of  telephone  service. 

1).  Fulfillinn  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  consumer 

16.  Chart;  Long-distance  rates  from  hmne  town  to  others. 

17.  Poster;  Person-to-person  or  station-to-station? 

18.  Demonstration:  .Making  long-distance  call;  dialing,  etc. 

19.  .Assignment:  N'isit  a  pay  phone  and  write  a  precise  set  of 
directions  on  how  to  use  it  to  call  the  schiKil. 

20.  Committee  Reixirt;  2.5  Telephoning  Do’s  anti  Don’ts. 
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29.  Contest;  UsinsJ  a  time-zone  map,  seleet  kind  of  telegraph 
service  for  different  messages  to  differenf  cities. 

■30.  Assignment;  Prepare  a  “Wire,  don’t  write”  advertisement. 

Improving  personal  traits 

31.  Pantomime;  Jimmy  delivert'd  the  message! 

32.  Group  Discussion;  Tfie  courage  and  determination  of 
those  who  deliver  nK*ssages  is  known;  what  of  those  in 
undramatic  johs— taking  the  messages,  keeping  records, 
etc. 

.3;3.  Report:  Laying  the  .Atlantic  Cable;  Cyrus  Field;  and 
similar  investigations  in  literature  or  encyclopediae. 

34.  Flannel  Bo;ird;  Cluiracteristics  of  telegraph  workers. 

30.  .\ssignment;  Write  a  short  story  about  a  business  sitmt- 
tion  in  whicli  the  telegraph  figures  importantly. 


E.  Exploring  business  careers  related  to  the  unit  topic 

21.  Panel:  Is  the  job  of  telephone  opt;rator  a  good  one? 

22.  Big  Postt:r;  Telephone  company  has  all  types  of  jobs. 

2-3.  Chart:  Career  ladder  from  lineman  to  general  manager. 

24.  Report:  Importance  of— (science,  engineering,  business 
acumen,  advertising,  etc.)  in  telephone  work. 

25.  Graph:  How  big  is  the  telephone  company  (compare  its 
resources  with  those  of  local  firms  or  government ) . 

F.  Improving  personal  skills 

26.  Using  Recorder:  Telephone  voices,  good  or  bad? 

27.  Practice:  Locating  numbers  in  telephone  directory. 

28.  Practice:  Answering  the  phone  at  home,  answering  it  in 
business,  answering  it  in  the  school  office,  etc. 

29.  Project:  Listing  of  numbers  most  frequently  used  by  the 
family  or  likely  to  be  needed,  for  use  at  home. 

30.  Drill:  Blindman’s  buff  (recognizing  voices  by  their  tone, 
inflection,  etc.)  on  a  tape  n“corder. 

t.’.  Improving  personal  traits 

31.  Businessman  Visitor:  What  (and  why)  telephone  prac¬ 
tices  we  insist  on  in  our  office  or  firm. 

32.  Dramatization;  Miss  Phone  Right  versus  .Miss  Phone 
Wrong. 

33.  Assigrunent:  Ten  ways  to  create  a  good  and  ten  ways  to 
create  a  bad  impression  on  tlu:  telephone. 

34.  Panel:  How  much  should  a  teen-ager  know  alxxtt  using 
the  telephone?  Emergency  calls?  Long  distance?  etc. 

35.  Test  Poll:  Each  student  calls  two  others  on  the  phone 
and  appraises  their  telephone  manners,  technique,  etc. 

UNIT:  Telegraph  Services 

Based  on  on  article  by  Dr.  Irene  C.  Hypps  in  the  April,  1949,  BEW 

.4.  Understanding  the  nature  atul  services  of  business 

1.  Montage:  Collection  of  Western  Union  advertisements 
or  of  pictures  that  indicate  various  uses  of  telegraph. 

2.  Poster:  Steps  in  writing,  sending,  delivering  telegram. 

3.  Community  Map;  LrK-ations  of  Western  Union  offices. 

4.  Reiiort:  How  a  Western  Union  office  delivers  messages. 

5.  Poll:  Number  of  homes  (of  pupils)  ever  sent  or  received 
a  telegram;  kinds  used;  service  used. 

W.  Appreciating  importance  of  business  to  a  community 

6.  Report:  Western  Union’s  clock  service. 

7.  Report:  Western  Union’s  commercial  news  tickers. 

8.  Report:  Western  Union’s  bank  linkage. 

9.  Skit:  Aunt  Clara’s  coming— or  is  she? 

10.  V3sit:  To  a  Western  Union  main  office. 

Understanding  the  interdependences  of  rntr  ecoiumiic  system 

1 1.  Committee  Rr-port:  How  telegrams  can  be  delivered  to  or 
dispatched  by  someone  on  a  ship,  train,  or  plane. 

12.  Panel:  Dramatic  instances  of  telegraph  service. 

13.  Report:  How  telegrams  are  transmitteel  (Morse  code,  tele¬ 
type,  telephone,  etc.). 

14.  V'isit:  To  stock  exchange,  noting  ticker  on  quotations 
and  subsequently  discussing  its  importance  in  brokerage. 

15.  Skit:  When  the  millionaire  couldn’t  be  reachtnl. 

/).  Fulfilling  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  consumer 

16.  Poster:  Giant-sized  telegram,  with  ribbons  linking  pic¬ 
tures  of  each  type  of  service,  etc. 

17.  Chart:  Of  types  of  services  and  their  relative  cost. 

18.  Visitor:  How  you  can  save  money  by  telegraphing  the 
right  way  at  the  right  time. 

19.  Committee  Report:  History  and  development  of  the  teh*- 
graph,  including  development  of  special  services. 

20.  Flannel  Board:  Ten  Do’s  and  Don’ts  of  Telegraphing. 

E.  Exploring  business  careers  related  to  the  unit  topic 

21.  Montage:  Types  of  careers  in  the  business  end,  the  serv¬ 
ice  end,  and  the  maintenance  end  of  the  telegraph 
industry. 

22.  Survey:  W'hat  do  Western  Union  messengers  make? 
Would  this  be  a  gixxl  after-school  job?  How  many  in 
school  do  it? 

2-3.  Chart:  Messenger  Inry  to  district  manager. 

24.  Committee  Report:  Number  of  VV'estem  Union  employe«‘s 
in  a  station,  what  they  do,  how  much  they  make,  etc. 

25.  Panel:  In  view  of  known  special  abilities  or  interests  of 
members  of  class,  which  telegraph  jobs  would  suit  each? 

F.  Improving  personal  skills 

i6.  Assignment:  Prepare  telegrams  on  selected  problems.  . 

27.  Practice:  Print-lettering;  contest  for  legibility. 

28.  Practice:  Using  rate  slu'ct,  compute  costs  of  telegrams. 


UNIT:  Postal  Services 

Based  on  an  article  by  Dr  Stephen  J.  Turille  in  the  May,  1951,  BEW 

A.  Understanding  the  nature  and  services  of  business 

1.  Disphty:  Newsp.ipt'r  and  other  clippings  on  niiiil  services. 

2.  Exhibit:  Mailing  aids  (rnvelopes,  hibels,  wrappers,  tags) 
of  all  sizes,  sli;iiics,  (pialities.  “Which  are  good?” 

3.  Poster:  Large  sheet  of  white  paper  on  which  a  loc:il 
jrostal  employee  has  used  each  of  his  rublter  .stamps; 
from  each  imprint  suspend  on  string  a  card  of  explanation. 

4.  Chart:  .Mailing  zones  in  our  city  (or  countrv  ). 

5.  .Montage:  Pictures  sluming  mail  being  deposited, 
weighed,  sorted,  delivered,  opened,  etc. 

H.  Af)preciating  importamc  of  business  to  a  community 

6.  \’isit;  To  local  ixrst  olfiic. 

7.  Visit:  To  mailing  room  of  ItK-al  newspaper  or  ad  shop. 

8.  Visitor:  .Alumnus  evpkiins  how  mail  is  oitened,  timetl, 
delivered,  etc.,  in  tlu'  l.irge  firm  for  which  he  works. 

9.  Montage:  Pictures  of  businesses  that  make  things  for  use 
in  or  with  the  nuiil,  as  posfcil  meters,  scales,  uniforms, 
stickers,  stamps,  envelopes,  stationery,  etc.  Mount  on  red 
tliose  tluit  have  .sp«*cial  IcRal  significance. 

10.  Panel:  How  many  jobs  in  »)ur  c'ommunily  would  not 
exist  if  there  vva-re  no  such  things  as  public  mail  service? 

C.  Understanding  the  interdependences  of  our  economic  system 

11.  Diagram:  Big  circle  showing  route  of  ;in  order  from  our 
school  to  StMrs  Rot'buck’s  and  the  order’s  mail  delivery. 

12.  Committt'e  Report:  Deliva-ring  a  rush  letter  in  the  days 
of  Washington,  of  the  Civil  W'ar,  and  today. 

13.  Deb,ite:  Should  the  Government  subsidize  airlines  t») 
carry  ainnail?  Or,  Should  spiRial  rates  be  given  to  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers?  to  adviTtising  literature? 

14.  Poll:  Mail  usagi’s  of  our  families— how  many,  what  kind? 

15.  .Assignment:  Investigate  some  historic;d  aspect,  such  as 
Pony  Express,  lirst  airmail  flight,  legislation,  etc. 

I).  Fulfilling  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  consumer 

16.  Huge  Poster;  The  four  classes  of  mail  (with  samples). 

17.  Flannel  Bo;ird:  Correct  ;md  incorrect  addressing. 

18.  Visitor;  Biggest  lie;idaches  of  the  Post  Office. 

19.  Reiiort:  How  much  of  tin-  subscription  cost  of  a  news- 
p;iper  or  mag.izine  is  r«Mllv  for  postage  charges?  (Ask 
one. ) 

20.  Disphiy;  Hobbies  rekitive  to  [rostal  service— stamp  col¬ 
lections,  cancr'llation  imprints,  etc. 

F.  Exploring  business  careers  related  to  the  unit  topic 

21.  Map:  Exact  delivery  route  of  one  mail  carrier. 

22.  Chart:  Postal  careers— duties,  salaries,  retirement. 

23.  Poster;  Pros  and  cons  of  working  as  a  postal  employee. 

24.  Rejxjrt:  How  Government  supervises  postal  work. 

2.5.  Committee  Reiiort:  Mailing  jobs  in  private  industry 

F.  Improving  persotud  skills 

26.  Contrast:  E.stimating  weight  and  ix)stal  charges. 

27.  Practice;  Wrapping  small  packages,  tagging  them,  etc. 

28.  Bee:  Spellings  of  states,  cities;  sUite  abbreviations. 

29.  Report;  How  to  use  the  U.S.  Official  Postal  Guide. 

30.  Assignment:  .Addressing  envelopes,  labels,  etc.,  to  a 
ptTson  at  tlie  sc1hm)1;  emphasis  on  form,  punctuation. 

C.  Improving  persoral  traits 

31.  Essay;  Five  tr;iits  rerjuired  of  a  postman. 

32.  Report:  Dramatic  postal  story  or  accomplishment. 

;33.  Skit;  Our  mailman  knows  all  alnnit  our  neighbors. 

34.  Dramati7.;ition:  Day  in  th<‘  life  of  a  postal  clerk. 

3.5.  Conunittee  Rejjort:  How  “\’-Mail”  was  user!  in  M'orld 
War  H  to  bolster  morale  of  Servicemen;  what  “V-Mail 
was. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


lift 


Most-Common  3-Letter  Sequences 


N 


T( )  '1  IIK  BEST  of  the  writer’s  kiiowl- 
edjfe,  iio  statistics  alrout  three-letter 
secjueiices  in  English  had  ever  been 
c()inpiU>d;  so,  working  alone,  at  odd 
times  and  with  no  unusual  equipment, 
the  writer  undertook  to  develop  the 
figure's  himself.  This  was  not  a  thesis 
project;  there  was  no  special  purpose 
other  than  enjoying  a  certain  fascination 
in  the  study. 

The  list  presented  here,  one  of  .sev¬ 
eral  that  grew  from  the  compilation, 
shows  tlu'  frecpiency  with  which  every 
trigraph  (three-letter  serpience)  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  first  2,()()'3  words  of  the 
Horn-Peterson  word  list.  The  trigraphs 
are  arranged  here  in  the  order  of  their 
fre(]uency.  Thus,  the  most-common 
trigraph,  the,  appears  256,761  times  in 
the  2,003  words;  and  appears  178,957 
times;  ing  appears  174,210  times;  and 


W.  A.  MORAN 

Box  183,  Antigo,  Wisconsin 


To  facilitate  using  the  list,  the  tri¬ 
graphs  ari'  in  groups  of  25;  thus,  the 
end  of  Group  4  marks  the  end  of  the 
100  most-c'ommon  trigraphs;  the  end  of 
Group  20  marks  the  end  of  the  500 
most-common  trigraphs;  etc. 

W’here  blanks  appear  in  a  group,  such 
as  the  blank  following  ite  in  Group  7, 
the  trigraph’s  frequency  count  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  jneceding  trigraph 
—thus.  He  is  18,519. 

-Vltogether  tluTe  are  1,799  trigraphs 
in  the  2,003  most-common  business 
words  (counting  the  hyphen,  as  in 
Group  41,  and  the  apostroplie,  as  in 
Group  69,  as  “letter.s”  that  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  trigraphs).  The  total  fre- 
(piency  of  all  the  trigraphs  together 


is  12,128,528.  The  writer  explored  be¬ 
yond  the  first  2,(M)3  Horn-Peterson 
\\x)rds  but  found  that  extending  the 
analysis  served  only  to  enlarge  the  fre¬ 
quency  count  of  the  trigraphs  already 
most  prominent;  and  so  he  desisted, 
since  his  goal  was  to  ascertain  the  rela¬ 
tive  trigraph  frecpiencies,  not  an  actual 
frequency  of  each. 

The  fret^uencies  were  ascertained  by 
dividing  each  word  into  its  trigraphs 
and  tallying  each  of  them.  For  example, 
tlie  word  received  contains  six  trigraphs 
—rec,  ece,  cei,  eiv,  ivc,  and  ved—each  of 
which  was  tallied  once  when  the  word 
x\’as  analyzed. 

The  writer  believes  the  list  may  be 
of  interest  to  typing  researchers  and, 
remotely,  to  cryptographers  and  the 
engineers  experimenting  with  digraph 
and  trigraph  printing  keys  for  tele¬ 
typewriters  and  similar  instruments. 


ARRANGED  BY  FREQUENCY  OF  APPEARANCE  IN  THE  FIRST  2,003  WORDS  IN  THE  HORN-PETERSON  LIST 


Group  1 
Iht  856,764 
«nd  178,957  ' 
ins  174,810  ; 
you169,133  | 
tnl  110,788  I 
lor  108,519 
our  96,178 
ion  90,717 
her  86,493 

110  83,419  I 
trt  81,381  ! 
Itr  77,445 
th«  77,111 
vtr  73,458 
hal  70,409  I 
not  66,814  > 
r<c  65,760  i 
•It  61,946 

111  60,854 
IK  60,867 
d«r  59,596  > 
•V*  57,780 
hav  57,184 
•II  56,387 
ord  54,860  ! 

Group  8  ^ 

Ihi  54  896 
•r«  53,587 

iv<  51,917: 
m«n  50,485  ' 
•c«  50,301  ' 
ith  50,079  i 
wil  47,580 
wil  47,418 
nc*  47,389  ' 
rdt  46,657 
•II  44,433  I 
s«n  44,059  i 
hit  40,985  I 
•It  40,078 
ie«  39,344  i 
pU  39,898 
••I  39,178 

•It  38,898 
kin  38,857 
ind  37,857 
r«i  37,788 
oun  37,308  | 
htn  36,980 
c«i  36,878 
uni  36,331  ' 


Group  3 
«(•  36,309 
!••  35,849 
oul  35,399 
omt  35,869 
mat  35,045 
tur  34,305 
com  33,618 
•nc  33,390  ; 
ust  33,841  I 
day  38,574 
cou  38,317  I 
con  31,976 
•  ry  31,378 
but  31,311  I 
ov«  31,076' 
nii  30,860  I 
sla  30,847  | 
now  30,608  I 
on*  30,506 
•nd  30,181  I 
Id  89,817  ! 
ard  89,695 
l<d  89,488  I 
oul  89,390 
rom  89,1 57 


Group  4 
uid  89,150 
•ny  89,131 
red  89,101 
bit  89,085 
rtd  89,031 
pr«  88,954 
urn  88,445 
•v(  88,813 

•ti  88,118 

•cl  88,089 
•H  87,516 
r«l  87,348 
ak*  87,184 
pro  86,469 
•iv  86,485 
<ir  86,367  , 
•cl  85,999  I 
din  85,916  1 
wti  85,390 
•nc  85,856  ' 
ur*  85,176 
can  85,010  1 
rin  84,784 
ncl  84,550 
los  84,488 


Group  5 
•cc  84,064 
how  83,958 
hin  83,739 
litn  83,507 
tan  83,478 
•rs  83,348 
tin  83,340 
raa  83,056 
do  83,006 
rd  88,858 
pot  88,695 
ora  88,658 
•in  88,630 
ime  88,581 
•dv  88,456 
sal  88,486 
par  88,161 
tha  81,978 
wha  81,919 
omp  81,898 
fro  81,631 
had  81,685 
shi  81,550 
•lu  81,508 
•bo  81,874 


Group  6 
•nk  80,956 
rap  80,839 
pri  80,783 
cha  80,760 
hip  80,753 
vad  80,734 
far  80,664 
lal  80,588 
ira  80,308 
osa  80,838 
ini  80,814 
abl  80,803 
tin  80,178 
cco  19,913 
ina  19,868 
par  19,696 
mak  19,615 
uch  19,496 
opa  19,4C6 
cha  19,388 
aan  19,193 
ill  19,114 
ort  19,040 
Siv  18,931 
urt  1 8,841 


Croup  7 
nia  1 8,800 
app  18,788 
kno  18,753 
ood  18,717 
art  18,699 
ndl  18,675 
hat  1 8,681 
ari  18,588 
cti  18,578 
car  18,519 
lla 

•ma  18,476 
whi 

tom  18,395 
soo  18,385 
oth  18,348 
Ita  18,159 
han  18,104 
ric  17,889 
ras  17,830 
dil  17,709 
ish  17,657 
all  17,599 
vit  17,549 
tho  17,365 


Group  9 
hay  1 5,600 
fti 

cop  15,410 
ply  15,404 
pla  1 5,866 
hie  15,815 
ich 

und  1 5,1 66 
ida  15,143 
bar  15,006 
lor  14,959 
Uk  14,834 
ara  14,734 
taa  14,788 
war  14,407 
tur  14,388 
ook  14,308 
uta  14,895 
rit  14,849 
Ian  14,193 
ata  14,109 
•ch  14,107 
•nl  14,059 
ipm  1 3,963 
pnia 


Group  8 
aci  17,877 
ndi  17,194 
baa  17,185 
shl  17,008 
ith  16,964 
hou  16,730 
ola  1 6,61 4 
wou  16,555 
tarn  16,509 
bou  16,485 
Ian  16,455 
cia  16,485 
dvi  16,398 
ont  16,376 
orm  16,891 
dly  16,850 
jut  15,933 
tda  15,987 
lin  1 5,985 
Fn  15,814 
fac  1 5,798 
nda  15,775 
cat  1 5,748 
ama  15,638 
i  cor  15,687 


Group  10 
muc  13,906 
off  1 3,571 
lad  13,544 
ous  1 3,494 
ush 

tla  1 3,491 
aqu  1 3,481 
ala  13,418 
rat  13,393 
Iru  13,318 
mad  13,867 
mba  13,118 
rni  13,114 
opy  13,085 
rifo  13,073 
cov  13,009 
•mo  18,993 
adi  18,956 
tio  18,988 
nad  18,907 
ini  18,885 
iai  18,858 
ran  18,830 
•lo  18,880 
on  18,790 


Group  11  i 

Group  1 3  i 

Group  1 5 

Group  17 

Group  19  1 

cat 

18,780  i 

uaf 

11,877 

llo 

9,496  1 

Rr 

8,387 

aki 

7,385 

18,771 

raq 

11,819 

arr 

9,451 

aca 

8,304 

hal 

7,315 

alt 

18,768  1 

fur 

11,196 

arr 

9,436 

add 

8,890 

pan 

7,306  ' 

era 

18,761  1 

11,186 

orw 

9,395 

vie 

8,869 

lat 

7,304 

cck 

18,741 

oil 

11,110  ' 

rwa 

1 

dal 

8,857 

aad 

7,303  i 

hcc 

1 

ond 

11,075  ; 

hop 

9,345  . 

dad 

8,846 

can 

7,301  , 

ont 

18,714 

mor 

11,074 

aco 

9,338  : 

pan 

8,843 

baf 

7,300 

age 

18,655 

sir 

11,065  , 

mar 

9,846 

vor 

8,837 

gan 

7,898 

ppr 

18,681 

qua 

10,973 

uti 

9,818 

raa 

8,187 

owi 

7,888 

Ito 

18,570 

lar 

10,978  1 

old 

9,197 

tma 

8,183  : 

own 

7,856 

txp 

18,551 

rgt 

10,958 

nti 

9,178 

rna 

8,176  ' 

rch 

7,848 

18,540 

wit 

10,905  I 

win 

9,111 

lly 

8,153  1 

ttu 

7,800 

tti 

18,488  : 

wor 

10,790  1 

lia 

9,093 

got 

8,1 30 

ala 

7  168 

itt 

18,487 

itt 

10,788 

9,050 

ipa 

8,107  ! 

apt 

7,154 

inc 

18,479 

rdi 

10,774 

dat 

9,045  1 

pon 

8,099  , 

waa 

7,1 50 

tarn 

18,448  , 

mai 

10,768  : 

bit 

9,043  1 

may 

8,070 

had 

7,188 

wri 

18,445 

apl 

10,719  , 

niy 

9,015 

ala 

8,040 

onl 

7,085 

oii 

18,436  ; 

nga 

10,670  1 

boo 

9,011 

oin 

8,008 

lit 

7,059 

mow 

18,434  I 

ibi 

10,663  ' 

orr 

8,995 

dit 

7,984 

bai 

7,045 

tga 

18,387 

au 

10,600 

ary 

8,991 

fti 

7,865 

tha 

7,044 

cal 

18,381  I 

tat 

10,591  1 

aft 

8.988 

haa 

7,843 

two 

7,040 

flia 

18,888 

tar 

10,584 

umb 

8,930 

car 

7,834 

1  rig 

7,083 

int 

18,809  1 

nb 

10,564  ! 

cat 

8,871 

aat 

7,830 

1  faa 

7,016 

por 

18,184  i 

tho 

10,491  : 

lla 

8,856 

rut 

7,777  1 

aat 

6,993 

iat 

18,075 

mpt 

i 

10,481  1 

1  axt 

8,818  i 

ath 

7,761  1 

bal 

1 

6,960 

Group  IS 

Group  14 

,  Group  16 

Group  1 8 

1 

1  Group  SO 

pac 

18,071 

!aip 

10,453 

!  8,8uf  108 

rvi 

7,741 

nva 

6,954 

ity 

18,017 

ang 

10,398 

1  »ay 

8,786 

ton 

lil 

6,918 

wal 

18,018 

;  ory 

10,378 

aac 

8,767 

ral 

7,731 

loo 

6,900 

nin 

18,004 

:  rou 

10,354 

tic 

8,759 

xpa 

7,706 

ral 

6,850 

owa 

11,917 

:  nat 

10,886 

way 

8,733 

ant 

7,697 

urt 

6,830 

Iat 

11,914 

til 

10,165 

ayt 

8,713 

tfa 

rop 

6,813 

llv 

11,909 

ott 

10,145 

aad 

8,693 

art 

7,656 

dap 

6,818 

gra 

11,878 

nac 

10,091 

did 

8,670 

mpt 

7,650 

1  aik 

6,810 

mon 

11,886 

all 

10,019 

mpa 

8,658 

fav 

7,645 

1  PPI 

6,801 

van 

11,786 

ran 

10,008 

num 

8,646 

sat 

7,630 

1  ivi 

6,766 

ail 

11,788 

tid 

9,931 

ica 

8,636 

fil 

7,684 

1  ina 

6,683 

ast 

11,763 

do 

9,987 

awi 

8,595 

1  hat 

7.588 

'  (al 

6,607 

war 

11,788 

qui 

9,884 

raw 

i  rri 

7,573 

i  out 

6,57V 

apa 

11,781 

ita 

9,870 

itf 

8,593 

ann 

7,490 

6,578 

ram 

11,708 

ntt 

9,859 

ffi 

8,578 

•ly 

7,480 

1  rth 

6,554 

ham 

11,661 

afv 

9,883 

wav 

8,570 

•sa 

7,475 

wan 

6,483 

low 

11,597 

p«y 

9,818 

Ui 

8,553 

sai 

fol 

6  480 

man 

11,578 

!  tit 

9,791 

avo 

8,545 

Id 

rac 

6,466 

rtt 

11,584 

; 

9,748 

lac 

8,504 

Ita 

7,469 

ona 

6,468 

dat 

11,469 

har 

9,691 

rra 

8,500 

but 

7,465 

inv 

6,434 

wha 

11,419 

tla 

9,670 

yta 

8,496 

•in 

7,436 

ttr 

6,484 

rma 

11,415 

vin 

9,689 

tta 

8/*79 

who  7,398 

til 

6,385 

tra 

11,385 

tlw 

9,544 

ffa 

8/470 

sal 

7,396 

pai 

6,376 

;  tib 

11,319 

fic 

9,589 

mit 

8,395 

ati 

7,393 

mut 

6,351 

Ipt 

11,306 

nal 

9,581 

,  him 

8,337 

kt 

7,378 

ian 

6,337 

Group  81  ; 
nil  6,389  ! 
ixa  6,317  i 
lie  6,304 
rte  6,875  I 
one  6,858  i 
rdt  6,849! 
rim  6,838 

tta  6,886 

bal  6,883 
iat  6,880 
ipp  6,804 
ull  6,803 
ika  6,198 
lik 

oda  6,165 
lod 

ppa  6,1 53 
•la  6,137 
nki 

cap  6,135 
ock  6,183 
val  6,188 
naw  6,103 
III  6,097 
tpo  6,083 


Group  88 
aal  6,080 
apo  6,037 
ria  6,01 5 
uct  6,01 4 
•ym  5,968 
yma 

uir  5,936 
nih  5,91 5 
air  5,900 
hal 

yin  5,890 
ons  5,883 
•mi  5,855 
min  5,850 
tac  5,840 
ari  5,881 
tar  5,806 
rta  5,800 
nil  5,796 
loc  5,795 
tio  5,765 
loo  5,763 
lal  5,759 
tuc  5,758 
nit  5,647 


Group  S3 
ulu  5,687 
aid  5,590 
nab  5,580 
iav  5,575 
ula  5,573 
uni  5,559 
cca  5,539 
ini  5,515 
•ak  5,510 
try  5,509 
omm  5,504 
iti  5,494 
nir  5,493 
nno  5,480 
oub  5,438 
bat  5,418 
riy  5,418 
lul  5,375 
amt  5,356 
oon  5,351 
put  5,876 
hro  5,864 
an  5,855 
amp  5,848 
til  5,1 86 


Group  84 
ani  5,175 
ana  5,157 
dan  5,135 
nna  5,095 
pin  5,098 
pli  5,091 
ink  5,076 
iai 

ion  5,073 
sin  5,063 
rra  5,051 
'oo  5,035 
bli  4,998 
nax  4,980 
•tp  4,975 
bd  4,948 
pad  4,940 
clu  4,938 
bov  4,900 
voi  4,898 
pu  4,881 
•to  4,878 
Hi  4J70 
da  4,859 
da  4435 
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Most-Common  3-Letter  Sequences 

(Continued  from  the  preceding  page) 

ARRANGED  BY  FREQUENCY  OF  APPEARANCE  IN  THE  FIRST  2,003  WORDS  IN  THE  HORN  PETERSON  LIST 


Group  25  1 

Croup  89 

Group  33 

sup 

4,886 

ima 

3,840 

xct 

8,905 

hor 

4,883 

(r* 

3,831 

ir 

8,878 

«fr 

4,814 

dou 

3,883 

8,868 

opi 

4,80S 

cil 

3,881 

hit 

8,845 

trn 

4,803 

mis 

3,798 

St¥ 

8,835 

nvo 

4,798 

tii 

3,785 

bis 

8,810 

upo 

4,780 

dif 

3,776 

omi 

tiv 

4,749 

iK 

om 

8,804 

cot 

4,747 

cho 

3,766 

xpr 

8,801 

uri 

4,786 

hoo 

dtc 

8,799 

ner 

4,715 

ool 

Its 

8,789 

toe 

4,697 

•dy 

3,753 

wtr 

8,786 

u«l 

4,676 

lis 

isi 

8,781 

dca 

4,673 

ubi 

3,738 

til 

3,780 

mme 

4,653 

rtu 

3,731 

tcu 

8,776 

•to 

4,616 

tun 

•du 

8,771 

rov 

4,611 

ri« 

3,713 

mos 

8,766 

oic 

4,584 

uil 

3,711 

rtb 

8,768 

emu 

4,578 

pup 

3,708 

bri 

8,731 

ked 

4,568 

yth 

3,700 

chi 

8,688 

try 

4,559 

(ca 

3,699 

wro 

8,685 

n«l 

4,539 

his 

3,685 

inq 

8,676 

Icm 

4,533 

•is 

3,675 

nqu 

ods 

4,530 

obi 

3,673 

poi 

8.674 

•su 

4,584 

ckn 

3,644 

efrt 

8,669 

CroL-p  S6 

Group  30 

Croup  34 

SU9 

4,493 

ddr 

3,640 

•Ih 

8  654 

dva 

4,498 

dst 

3,688 

qut 

8,648 

vun 

4,491 

ib 

•9r 

8,688 

Its 

4,470 

mtd 

3,681 

rio 

8,681 

9td 

4,468 

oU 

Itt 

8,618 

liv 

4,463 

ntm 

3,610 

nyt 

8,605 

9rt 

4,458 

cit 

3,604 

9tt 

8,594 

PPO 

4,443 

hoi 

3,594 

los 

Uy 

4,441 

tre 

3,590 

09U 

ttm 

4,489 

opp 

3,543 

rot 

8,581 

•us 

4,485 

m«l 

3,548 

•II 

8,570 

met 

4,414 

yti 

3,540 

P«c 

8,554 

i9n 

4,410 

pit 

3,537 

ttp 

8,551 

sub 

4,391 

•no 

3,530 

9tm 

lorn 

4,374 

cus 

ktt 

oca 

4,369 

mtn 

3,588 

fou 

8,545 

ara 

4,368 

ddi 

3,505 

•nu 

8,540 

nta 

due 

3,490 

xtt 

sis 

4,338 

quo 

3,464 

r!o 

8,533 

•Pt 

4,306 

uol 

ark 

8,588 

9St 

4,889 

•ns 

3,459 

tvi 

8,581 

U99 

vtt 

tit 

8,499 

ves 

4,883 

nst 

3,451 

sut 

8,496 

krt 

4,880 

cur 

3,447 

Str 

8,487 

til 

4,871 

mil 

3,448 

rty 

8,484 

GroMp  S7 

Group  31 

Group  35 

drt 

4,868 

btc 

3,430 

vid 

8,469 

unu 

pti 

3,430 

(ac 

8,464 

cut 

4,863 

icu 

3,484 

rt. 

onv 

oks 

3,480 

•>• 

8,457 

Ii9 

4,846 

htl 

3,394 

hup 

8,437 

lut 

Iwt 

3,357 

Idi 

8,436 

txc 

4,833 

nsw 

3,354 

bad 

8,438 

nit 

4,815 

swt 

•su 

8,419 

tpp 

4,813 

Stp 

3,347 

nio 

8,419 

rdt 

4,804 

••V 

3,348 

ctu 

8,398 

ttu 

4,801 

htl 

3,340 

rro 

8,389 

ktn 

4,197 

ubt 

3,331 

upl 

8,387 

c«u 

4,191 

lot 

3,383 

•8 

8,386 

sch 

4,190 

sst 

3,381 

ild 

8,368 

bly 

4,188 

rti 

3,306 

bab 

8,365 

ctd 

bot 

3,898 

eba 

tmb 

don 

3,854 

maa 

8,359 

nd« 

4,188 

9oi 

3,805 

tia 

8,350 

tac 

4,164 

imp 

3,145 

Iro 

Itc 

4,149 

uh 

3,144 

ala 

8,349 

ori 

4,144 

mts 

3,148 

aan 

8,345 

sti 

rti 

■ka 

8,344 

mtt 

4,141 

bit 

3,1 34 

bla 

8,343 

ftw 

4,140 

itc 

b 

doa 

8,341 

nty 

4,1 39 

tii 

3,189 

tol 

8,388 

Group  !8 

Group  38 

Group  36 

lir 

4,135 

is* 

3,184 

ows 

8,383 

dir 

4,187 

r«r 

3180* 

•di 

8,388 

•vi 

4,114 

rad 

3,100 

urt 

8,309 

rue 

4,105 

arm 

3,097 

bts 

8,308 

iss 

4,086 

ora 

3,080 

rul 

8,307 

ltd 

4,074 

nd> 

3,067 

fit 

8,880 

sts 

4,055 

boy 

3,066 

fti 

8,879 

tdf 

4,088 

rob 

3,061 

tmo 

8,875 

owl 

aim 

3,056 

III 

8  860 

wit 

uly 

3,051 

ntt 

8,856 

■tu 

4,083 

mar 

3,043 

•no 

8,850 

iou 

4,088 

cla 

3,030 

nou 

oil 

4,018 

dur 

3,010 

dtf 

8,838 

btc 

4,007 

ili 

3,001 

skt 

8,837 

urc 

3,985 

dia 

8,9t5 

•ri 

8,887 

ctl 

3,984 

oat 

8,973 

•Ir 

8,885 

lyi 

3,966 

ubj 

8,970 

Irt 

tit 

3,964 

•ti 

8,959 

sum 

8,883 

sor 

3,961 

alw 

8,945 

•wt 

8,816 

bon 

3,940 

mil 

8,944 

toe 

8,815 

put 

•SO 

8,935 

opI 

ntt 

3,935 

uda 

8,933 

pto 

•lu 

3,911 

tri 

8,987 

•lo 

8,808 

lud 

3,910 

•d 

8,914 

utr 

8,801 

onn 

3,849 

•8 

8,909 

iK 

8,800 

Group  37 

Group  41 

Group  45 

iU 

8,195 

stw 

1,700  , 

udi 

1,880 

los 

8,168 

•re 

1,699  i 

cot 

1,875 

bts 

8,1 36 

nsu 

1,677 

sta 

1,878 

yts 

8,134 

sui 

1,675 

ilo 

1,860 

dit 

8,185 

box 

1,671 

sly 

1,848 

tmm 

Ihs 

1,665 

lyl 

rt¥ 

8,181 

sul 

1,664 

ylt 

•di 

8,113 

Itn 

1,657 

job 

1,848 

dju 

dum 

1,658 

lib 

1,840 

tip 

8,109 

ndu 

hly 

1,839 

ttt 

8,108 

nsl 

spr 

1,838 

dup 

8,095 

rms 

hot 

1,830 

umt 

tlw 

1,640 

irm 

1,883 

ant 

8,087 

Iwt 

oue 

1,880 

rvt 

8,088 

Itb 

1,639 

$b 

1,819 

rtu 

8,070 

nsp 

1,636 

bro 

1,817 

ret 

8,064 

uip 

1,630 

nuf 

1,815 

raf 

8,061 

'eo-1 ,685 

uft 

•it 

8,060 

0-0 

hur 

1 ,81 3 

wai 

-op 

ift 

fit 

8,053 

bup 

lit 

1,818 

ror 

8,045 

Snt 

1.688 

hos 

1,196 

KO 

8,044 

ffo 

1,609 

nut 

xpl 

tab 

1,606 

wat 

all 

8,048 

dut 

1,598 

lam 

1,195 

Group  38 

Group  48 

Group  46 

Ith 

8,048 

imt 

1,598 

cid 

1,188 

ppi 

8,040 

rip 

Sro 

1,186 

dtt 

8,038 

isp 

1,598 

Ida 

1,185 

Its 

8,016 

prt 

1,575 

rid 

ogt 

8,010 

dvt 

1,578 

mac 

1.176 

utd 

8  008 

itw 

1,570 

mmu 

ket 

8,000 

vit 

mun 

iry 

1,995 

n«9 

1,564 

on' 

Pt9 

1,983 

dli 

1,560 

1,175 

arm 

1,980 

tat 

1 

roa 

1.168 

ncr 

1,971 

vtm 

1,554 

cri 

1,165 

dow 

1,966 

rmi 

1,558 

Kr 

opo 

1963 

sut 

odu 

1,143 

sun 

usu 

rod 

tif 

1,961 

rtm 

1,541 

tsd 

1,140 

rpo 

1,959 

sim 

1,536 

urr 

mmi 

1,958 

cir 

1,531 

xch 

1,1 36 

doi 

1,945 

ire 

•va 

1,135 

bui 

1,948 

rcu 

vai 

uil 

nio 

1,588 

ibt 

1,138 

ifi 

1,941 

♦n*t 

1,581 

lus 

vtl 

1.936 

id 

1,518 

alk 

1,188 

wtd 

1,934 

•nx 

1,510 

sly 

1,184 

•mi 

1,933 

nxi 

•ci 

1,181 

nut 

xio 

pit 

Group  39 

Group  43 

Group  47 

ini 

1,930 

ctl 

1,488 

xac 

1,180 

•Id 

1,917 

>  nni 

1,484 

pho 

i:i17 

ski 

1,915 

ras 

1,480 

vio 

1,116 

run 

1,913 

ali 

1,476 

fal 

1,108 

ily 

1,908 

nl 

1,466 

won 

1,096 

lot 

1,905 

tif 

1,460 

ryt 

1,095 

why 

Ho 

1,453 

ict 

1,093 

fri 

1,876 

bon 

1.448 

raw 

1,088 

•sh 

1,868 

nic 

ist 

1,076 

ron 

1,855 

•  PS 

1,445 

ub 

1,075 

urp 

1,851 

trh 

dol 

1,078 

rii 

1,850 

rht 

var 

1,067 

horn 

1,836 

arn 

1,438 

low 

1,064 

dtn 

1.830 

wts 

1,438 

Iou 

1,060 

icy 

1,880 

tts 

1,488 

cam 

1,058 

oli 

ovi 

1  484 

cit 

1,055 

pol 

ici 

1  416 

son 

1,050 

rmt 

lit 

1.418 

•bi 

1,045 

fiS 

1,816 

otd 

mov 

1,044 

Sur 

roo 

1.404 

nfi 

1,039 

isu 

utt 

1,397 

lum 

1,037 

nit 

1,815 

•rd 

1,398 

olt 

1,084 

uni 

ucc 

1,388 

ult 

1,081 

bit 

1,805 

nch 

1.376 

boa 

1,016 

obt 

nks 

1,373 

hit 

Group  40 

Group  44 

Group  48 

sdt 

1,805 

cka 

1,366 

kts 

1,016 

ntv 

1,800  > 

:  kas 

oar 

riv 

dtl 

1,356 

bit 

1,010 

mpo  1,793 

.  tnv 

1,358 

utn 

1,008 

ito 

1,787 

'  utt 

1,350 

oct 

1,003 

htt 

1,784 

imi 

1,348 

ros 

1,000 

tsu 

1,788 

olu 

1,345 

tns 

998 

sul 

ill 

1,344 

yar 

997 

lop 

1,776 

Itr 

1,343 

ctm 

995 

ptt 

1,773 

Xtffl 

1 1,337 

nov 

990 

cut 

1,771 

tfl 

1,335 

•If 

975 

div 

1,767 

Itf 

pou 

973 

tfl 

1,750 

cb 

1,387 

ick 

978 

rtt 

1,744 

itn 

1,385 

tbs 

968 

tpr 

1,741 

okt 

1,384 

tIv 

967 

pU 

ulh 

1,383 

eke 

965 

tks 

1,740 

ndo 

1,319 

hon 

oor 

1,730 

ors 

1,316 

oH 

964 

buy 

1,784 

urd 

1,310 

Us 

960 

ovt 

1,715 

die 

1,308 

Irt 

fun 

1,709 

dar 

1,305 

xts 

956 

dox 

1,708 

nss 

nco 

953 

oxt 

onf 

1,303 

dtfn 

1  951 

xtn 

1,705 

xtr 

1,898 

mps 

1  1940 

sIm 

oki 

1,885 

•wh 

936 

Group  49 

Group  53 

Group  57 

lia  936 

msl  698 

oal  531 

sav 

urns 

mod  589 

aut  935 

xas  691 

oda 

bra  938 

ail  688 

bul  588 

•sc  988 

ili 

San 

thu  985 

lop  680 

sla 

bmi 984 

umm 

ixa 

ubm 

fat  673 

kla 

Ro  988 

aff  678  , 

lix 

baa  980 

oai 

mmo 

oom 

rox 

nix 

cks  916 

ush 

okl 

iac 

uti 

ors 

cni  918 

xim 

rsa 

spa 

mol  665 

uic 

nor  910 

rsd 

wai 

oec  908 

aph  664 

xat 

iul  905 

new 

oan  585 

dna  904 

rap 

nan  584 

oci  883 

sfi 

ibu  516 

soc 

slu 

ppa 

Ich  881 

ssl 

pta 

lif  880 

yad 

wan 

mpr  876 

•dn  660 

iar  514 

oU 

ibi  656 

ama  51  3 

Group  50 

Group  54 

Group  58 

siu  876 

lol  656 

dam  51  3 

tud 

uan 

mas 

•pr  870 

nsl  658 

cip  518 

dsm868 

sla 

■pa 

sme 

•dl  648 

omo 

•3*  863 

oil  648 

Sna  508 

dul  860 

nma635 

nsa 

sso  859 

iai  638 

ais  505 

hod  856 

ium 

bor  504 

ify 

owa 

aws 

cmp858 

ads  631 

sly 

nci 

tua  630 

usi 

nty 

ate  689 

hoa  501 

pal  850 

siy  688 

•lo  500 

•Is  843 

yon 

Ily 

sha  840 

roc  687 

ols  498 

cil  836 

pow684 

ubs  497 

•Si  888 

cap  680 

iya  496 

inu 

Isi 

ior  489 

rib 

cil  616 

sap  488 

asm  883 

say 

ask  484 

doo815 

upa  61 3 

ool 

sul  818 

nnu  608 

dda  480 

uR 

Hi 

aya  476 

Sih  800 

ull 

miu 

Group  51 

Group  55 

Group  59 

nsl  800 

ana  604 

rti  476 

bla  798 

inn 

typ 

asm  796 

hir  600 

ypa 

ayi 

ird 

loy  478 

nas 

uca  597 

oya 

smu 

lam  596 

plo 

nsi  786 

aus  595 

hia  466 

sal  780 

SUS 

kap  464 

isa 

Ion 

oro 

iro 

usu 

•rw  460 

lor 

aya  598 

rwi 

olo 

bso 

Ihl 

rki 

Rx 

sil  458 

lis 

lut 

rIo  456 

eki  779 

olo 

xad 

shl 

sys 

oca  455 

loa  769 

yab 

soy  458 

aro  765 

ysl 

plu 

yol  760 

pic  589 

rnm 

adl  744 

sab  588 

ana  448 

ilr 

aim  576 

aul  444 

jud 

Imo 

lau 

Iro 

udy  573 

iri 

oal 

nal  578 

kid  440 

ryi 

blu 

Ily 

Group  58 

Group  56 

Group  60 

uds  744 

ban  578 

ore  440 

cin  740 

oup  571 

oxa  436 

iod  736 

cro  568 

•am  435 

sai  738 

ill 

rsa  438 

•da  786 

cca  564 

ilk  430 

•ph  785 

mon 

Sua  488 

lap 

ros 

day  484 

unn  784 

all  560 

apa  480 

•vy  780 

•ya 

ddl 

osr  716 

ofi 

ibr 

rsi 

rol 

idd 

jun  715 

sou  556 

Idr 

una 

rar  555 

mid 

caa  711 

•rf  558 

sas 

nis  708 

ria 

utt 

osp 

bsa  548 

axa  417 

uca  704 

ims  544 

xac 

row  701 

•sy  540 

niy  416 

law  700 

saw 

oys 

oba 

spl  537 

ilw  418 

lay 

sas  536 

ial  409 

lob 

rts 

rci  408 

Isa  696 

Isa 

con  405 

rar 

nal  533 

bas  404 

cum  698 

lid  538 

ta 

Group  61 

Group  65  ' 

Group  69 

mcl  400 

sab  884 

•wa  804 

sag 

caa 

usa 

•pi  396 

•as 

umn  801 

rsi  398 

lus 

die  800 

rok 

wid 

ray  198 

rue 

yaa 

•r‘  196 

uns 

bru  880 

•ak 

cty  390 

ebr 

mys 

ial 

fab 

r's 

iab  384 

rua 

vst 

uyi 

uck 

ter  192 

ris  383 

bey  876 

cap 

Ili  376 

dsi 

hly 

utf 

•yo 

obb 

wai  375 

•sy  878 

rmo 

rix  371 

•ss 

rns 

bbc  368 

kcl 

xcl 

enu 

nar 

tn*  189 

lia 

nan  868 

rus  188 

dro  364 

olo 

unf 

msc  363 

lol 

oos  186 

aha  360 

sol  867 

tov 

Hr 

bah  864 

ffa  184 

dil  356 

ark 

joi 

mps  358 

chi 

rol 

Group  68 

Group  66 

Group  70 

ncy  358 

Ike  864 

bal  183 
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Television  Demonstration 


(Continued  front  poge  12) 

■  Down  to  Brass  Tacks— 

Both  j^irls  were  interested  in  the  idea; 
l)Oth  were  willing  to  participate.  But 
(nneasy  moment!)  semester  examina¬ 
tions  were  just  around  the  corner,  and 
their  time  was  limited  and  not  their 
own  for  another  two  weeks.  .\nd  the 
T\'  show  was  just  four  weeks  off,  now. 
So,  whatever  we  planned  to  do  we  had 
to  get  started  on  (piickly,  right  now. 

•  As  a  try-out,  the  girls  typed  for 
five  minutes  from  straight  copy.  It  was 
gofxl  material;  we  agreed  that  it  vvonld 
not  he  hard  to  keep  those  fingers  fly¬ 
ing  for  five  straight  minutes— hnt  wait: 
straight  typing  would  not  do! 

“Clan  we  tr\'  it  again?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,  of  c-onrse,”  they  replied.  And 
tr>  it  again  we  did;  only,  this  time  I 
stood  between  the  two  typists  and  c-om- 
mented  on  their  actions  and  movements 
during  the  timed  period.  Tlu'  girls  were 
unnerved  at  this  change  of  jirogram 
d  distracted  hy  my  comments— hnt 
,ist  for  a  moment,  just  temporarily. 

If  we  went  through  this  practice 
once,  we  did  it  fifteen  times,  taking 
time  out  for  discussion,  criticism, 
changes,  and  improvement,  all  in  one 
two-honr  jiractice  st'ssion.  W’c  were  of 
one  mind:  the  theme  would  he  speed 
development,  and  the  commentaiA 
would  he  on  what  was  happening  dur¬ 
ing  our  demonstration. 

•  Wotild  it  he  })ossih1e  to  synchro¬ 
nize  the  stroking  of  the  two  tv  pists?  We 
experimented;  it  was  not  feasible.  Then 
we  hit  on  the  idea  of  highlighting  dif¬ 
ferent  techni(|nes  emploxed  h\  the  girls 
—the  most  important  and  wisest  deci¬ 
sion  that  we  made.  (.A.siV/c;  Let  me 
stress  the  importance  of  considering 
.ind  evaluating  students’  ideas.) 

•  Scleetinfi  the  eopy  was  not  hard. 
W’e  jiicked  some  warmup  exercises 
(could  comment  about  the  importance 
of  warming  up),  with  each  girl  using 
.1  different  kind  of  drill  (could  swing 
from  one  operator  to  the  other).  A 
logical  follow  np  would  he  the  typing 
of  a  group  of  words,  then  of  sentences. 
Then  we  could  have  the  girls  cut  loose 
on  some  Hnent  straight  copy.  Each  girl 
would  pick  out  her  own  material  and 
practice  it.  .Ah,  tie  were  set— or  so  we 
thought!— and  then  the  T\’  staff  called 
for  a  rehearsal  of  the  entire  program, 
including  not  only  our  typing  team  hnt 
.ilso  the  teams  that  would  he  working 
on  the  shorthand,  secretarial,  and  otlu*r 
demonstrations. 

■  Suggestion:  Stand  hy  Your  Guns!— 
One  thing  was  in  onr  team’s  favor: 
we  knew  what  we  wanted  to  do,  and 
w  e  set  out  to  accomplish  it. 

This  we  did;  and  while  Dolores, 
SalK.  and  I  served  as  guinea  pigs  for 
the  assemhh'd  group  during  this  first 


Quoting  Doctor  Gregg 

LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 

Coauthor  of  the  Cregg  Shorthand  Simplified  textbooks 

17'  /S  .\/I  OP/A'/O.V  that  in  the  past  tee  have  laid  too  areat  stress  on  aecuracy, 

I  and  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  development  of  s-jteed  from  a  scientific 
))oint  of’viete.  It  is  a  common  fallacy  that  “speed  tcill  come  with  practice” 
[/.90.5]  The  danfier  is  that  if  the  student  has  impressed  upon  him  the  im¬ 
portance  of  accuracy  [of  form]  from  the  heginning  to  the  very  end,  he  will  have 
a  slu^.f’ish  habit  of  writing  each  character  hy  itself. 
At  some  stage  in  the  work  it  is  necessary  to  place 
before  the  student  the  importatwe  of  letting  go,  of 
forcing  the  pace.  [7.9/o] 

.As  much  as  possible  of  the  actual  writing  should 
be  done  from  dictation,  or  from  copying  well-written 
shorthand.  .  .  .  Since  shorthand  writing  is  nearly 
always  done  from  dictation,  it  is  evident  that  practice 
of  this  kind  is  preferable.  [7977] 

Do  not  expect  too  much  precision  of  form  at  first; 
and,  above  all  things,  avoid  being  hypercritical  or 
“fussy."  When  the  student  has  gained  control  of  his 
shorthand  and  has  a  little  more  familiarity  with  the 
forms,  you  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  en¬ 
force  exactness  of  form,  and  your  explanations  will 
then  be  better  understood  and  become  more  effective.  [797fi] 

■  Fluency  More  Important  Than  Precision- 

One  might  exjtect  that,  if  anyone  were  to  (h'lnand  perfection  of  outline  from 
the  start,  it  wcnild  he  the  inventor  of  the  shorthand  system.  But,  as  those  who 
knew  John  Robert  Gregg  will  rememhi'r.  lu*  often  said,  “.A  correct  .shorthand 
outline  is  one  that  can  he  correctly  transcrihed.” 

In  a  previous  column  here.  Doctor  Chegg  was  rpioted  as  rt'calling  in  1939 
a  talk  he  had  given  in  1900  advcKating  fluent  writing  from  the  beginning 
rather  than  careful  “drawing.”  The  190.5  (juotation  above  is  to  the  .same 
effect.  In  1905  he  made  that  erpially  important  comment  (pioted— that  we 
cannot  rely  on  the  old  idea  that  “speed  will  come  with  practice.”  Speed  will 
come  only  with  the  right  kiiul  of  practice. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  iii  1900,  when  Dextor  Gregg  advanced  what  he  de- 
scrihi'd  elsewhere  as  “a  very  radical  idea”  (emphasizing  Hnency  rather  than 
]necision  at  the  outset),  the  psychological  explanation  for  the  correctness  of 
his  position  was  not  well  iinderstood.  If  it  liad  been,  the  idea  W’ould  not  have 
been  regarded  as  “very  radical.  ”  Today,  many  of  us  believe  firmly  that  it  is 
essential  to  avoid  directing  the  conscious  attention  of  the  learner  to  the  writing 
inovc-ment  or  the  shape  or  slant  or  other  mtK'hanical  details  of  his  shorthand 
outlines.  .As  a  master  teacher.  Doctor  Gregg  knew  instinctively  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  learn  shorthand;  now  we  know  not  only  that  he  was  right  but  also 
u7ii/  he  was  right. 

■  How,  Then,  to  Get  Accuracy  of  Outlines'?- 

If  the  learner  should  not  be  allowi'd  to  draw  outlines,  but  should  be  trained 
from  the  beginning  to  write  fluently,  how  will  he  eventually  obtain  a  good  stvh' 
of  shoi-thand  writing?  Doctor  Gregg  made  that  verv’  clear.  He  said,  “As  much 
as  possible  of  the  actual  writing  should  be  done  from  dictation,  or  from  copying 
well-written  shorthand."  We  know  that  a  learner  is  able  to  develop  a  gorxl. 
legible  style  of  shorthand  writing  without  attempting  to  use  conscious  direction 
in  the  writing  of  the  outlines.  As  DexAor  Gregg  said  in  1917,  and  as  we  have 
((uote'd  him  before,  “In  any  art.  imitation  plays  an  important  part.” 

Perforce',  a  lot  of  the  shorthand  learner’s  practice  has  to  be  done  without 
the  st'ivice  of  a  dictator.  Even  if  this  were  not  true,  it  would  be  necessarv-  to 
have  him  spend  about  half  his  time  copying  well-written  shorthand.  He  needs 
the  dictation  to  “force  the  pact*,”  but  he  needs  ecpially  the  copying  from  well- 
writtc'u  shorthand  to  devedop  his  shorthand  writing  style  and  to  help  him  (as 
Doctor  Grc'gg  said  in  1917)  “learn  the  application  of  the  .  .  .  principles  through 
:dmost  effortless  absonition.”  .Also,  bv  doing  all  copy  work  from  well-written 
shorthand,  the  learner  avoids  the  hesitations  and  inhibitions  that  come  from 
practicing  shorthand  writing  from  print. 


Louis  A.  Leslie 
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Distributive  Education 


SAMUEL  W.  CAPLAN 

Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


The  distributive  education  classes  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  are 
using  the  “Goodman  Store  at  Palmdale”  Practice  Set  with  a  grt'at  deal  of 
success.  The  objectives  of  the  set  are  four  in  number:  To  provide  interesting 
activity  in  the  fundamental  lessons  of  business  with  which  everyone  should  lx* 
familiar;  to  teach  those  phases  of  work  in  a  business 
concern  that  young,  Ireginning  workers  usually  are 
c*alled  on  to  perform;  to  provide  skill  in  figuring  ordi¬ 
nary  arithmetic;rl  problems  as  they  arise  in  business; 
and  to  instill  proper  attitudes  in  matters  of  ethics 
and  behavior. 

•  Plan  of  the  Set.  The  student  enters  the  main 
office  of  a  business  that,  during  vacation  periods, 
prepares  its  future  employees  for  branch-store  serv¬ 
ice.  After  learning  the  general  work  of  the  main 
office  and  also  the  policies  of  the  firm,  the  student 
is  promoted  to  the  managership  of  one  of  the  branch 
stores  in  a  small  town.  The  authors  do  not  assume 
that  students  will  necessarily  go  out  from  school  and 
Irecome  managers;  but,  for  a  person  to  know  all  that 
he  should  know  about  a  business,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  he  is  entitled  to  receive  the  most  intimate  information  ptissessr'd  by 
the  business.  The  lessons  leamwl  from  this  set  should  lx*  invaluable  to  the 
student  in  the  event  that  he  may  sometime  actually  operate  a  small  business 
on  his  own. 

The  Practice  Set  c-onsists  of  a  guide  lKM)k  aud  work  kit  that  includes  tests 
and  business  files.  For  further  information,  write  to  the  ITniversity  Publishing 
Company,  5  Beekmaji  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

■  Retail  Arithmetic- 

Arithmetic  is  considered  one  of  the  major  areas  for  cr)nceutration  of  study 
in  the  DE  curriculum.  In  many  of  the  trainee’s  activities  he  must  have  a  mas¬ 
tery'  of  arithmetic,  and  1(K)  per  cent  efficiency  is  recpiired  as  a  part  of  his  job 
lx*rformanc'e.  One  of  the  techniques  in  teaching  retail  arithmetic  is  the  use  of 
the  rapid-calculation  drill.  Here  are  two  small  texts  that  present  excellent 
material  for  such  practice— .Veic  Practical  Exercises  in  Rapid  Calculation,  by- 
Earl  Powers  and  Harold  \V.  Loker,  Ginn  and  Company,  72  Fifth  venue.  New 
York,  New'  York,  and  Drills  and  Tests  in  Quick  Fifiuriufi,  McIntosh  Publishing 
Company,  Dover,  New  Hampshire. 

■  Specialty-Selling  Booklets— 

If  you  teach  youngsters  or  adults  who  work  on  specialized  selling  jobs,  you 
should  know  of  the  serv'ices  of  the  National  Foremen’s  Institute,  Inc.,  and 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  These  companies  issue  up-to-the-minute  booklets  that  have 
prov’ed  to  be  effective  teaching  tools  for  this  ty'pe  of  instruction.  In  its  Bureau 
of  BiLsiness  Practice,  the  National  Foremen’s  Institute  lists  hundrerls  of 
valuable  items  for  the  progressive  teacher.  Sch(K)ls  are  granted  a  special  dis¬ 
count.  Write  to  James  F.  Mathias,  Sales  Promotion  Director,  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Practice,  National  Foremen’s  Institute,  Inc.,  100  Garfield  Avenue,  New 
London,  Connecticut,  to  be  placed  on  their  mailing  list. 

Prentice-Hall  booklets  are  w'ritten  by  such  well-known  experts  as  Elmer 
Wheeler,  Charles  Bury,  Walter  Horv'ath,  and  Harry  Bowser.  For  example.  The 
Little  Things  That  Stake  the  Sale,  by  Harry  Bowser,  points  out  graphically  that 
little  things  make„the  diflFerence  betwt*en  a  salesman  or  no  salesman  at  all. 
The  “Twelve  Keys  to  Successful  Selling,”  by  Walter  Horvath,  is  the  name  of 
a  series  of  twelve  sales-boosting  booklets  showing  how  and  when  field-testrxl 
methods  can  be  put  to  w’ork  The  titles  are:  The  Wtwds  Are  Ftdl  of  Prospects: 
You  Can  Always  Help  the  Buyer  Buy;  lime  to  Win  Bigger  Orders;  Alicays 
Keep  a  Hooker  Handy;  Put  the  Spotlight  on  Value;  Make  Your  Presentation 
Go  to  Work;  Why  Some  Salesmen  Are  Easy  to  Turn  Down;  There's  More  Titne 
Than  You  Think:  Wanted— More  Objections;  What  Does  It  Cost;  Open  the 
Do(tr;  and  The  Most  lm\yortant  Fact  in  Selling.  Write  to  l>wight  James,  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall.  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  New  York,  for  birther  information. 


Samuel  W.  Caplan 


rehearsal  period,  we  weathered  the 
storm  and  were  beaming  with  con¬ 
fidence  because  we  had  stood  up  under 
the  pressure  of  the  rehearsal. 

•  Should  you  he  called  on  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  similar  program,  be  sure  to  get 
the  facts  and  instructions— and  get  them 
straight!  Ket*p  notes.  You  will  discover 
that  the  dirwtors  and  supervisors  of 
the  show  are  busy  people  and  may  not 
remember  what  they  originally  decided 
on  and  told  you  to  do.  Keep  notes! 

We  had  two  rehearsals  that  were 
timed  exactly;  our  part  ran  for  three 
minutes  both  times.  We  were  asked  to 
prepare  material  for  both  a  four-  and  a 
five-minute  demonstration,  “in  case.” 

•  Another  suggestion:  Be  sure  that 
you  do  prepare  a  program  that  will  go 
well  beyond  the  time  limit  allotted.  It 
is  much  easier  to  cut  material  from  a 
show  than  to  improvise  more  of  it  at 
the  last  moment.  Dolores  and  Sally 
were  ready,  as  ready  as  could  be.  to 
keep  typing  for  10  or  15  minutes,  if 
necess.iry!  ’I'liey  were  confident;  I  re¬ 
mained  with  them  throughout  the  re¬ 
hearsals,  conditioning  them  (and  my¬ 
self!)  to  the  environment,  comments, 
m.umerisms.  actions,  and  maneuvers, 
.is  I  put  them  through  the  paces  of 
“our”  demonstration  time  and  again. 

•  .\nother  suggestion:  keep  your 
projis  in  sight.  The  matter  of  securing 
and  arranging  for  the  transporting  of 
t\|>ewriters,  desks,  chairs,  and  all  the 
other  j)roi>s  fell  to  my  lot.  Borrowing 
brand-new  e(|uipmeut  was  easy  enough, 
hut  transporting  it  to  the  studio  was 
something  else.  I  vow  that  if  e*ver  1 
have  to  do  this  again,  I  will  personally 
go  after  and  carry  on  my  back  each 
item;  aud  that  I  will  nail  it  down 
when  I  get  it  where  it  is  to  be  used. 
■  Ready  to  Co  on  the  Air!— 

When  the  big  day  rolls  around  and 
y  ou  are  all  set  to  head  for  the  studio, 
get  there  early!  Other  programs  are  in 
progress  throughout  the  day,  and  you 
can  learn  a  great  deal  merely  by  ob¬ 
serving  other  performers  and  watching 
the  monitor  sets  located  around  the 
studio.  Dolores,  Sally,  and  I  did  this; 
and  we  began  to  relax,  to  gain  cou- 
fidt'iice,  and  to  feel  at  home  long  before 
our  program  was  due  to  get  started. 

Being  first  on  the  stage  is  a  help,  too; 
you  have  a  chanct*  for  additional  prac¬ 
tice  runs  and  last-minute  improvements. 
Conditioning  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  a  telecast;  the  performers  mnst  be 
primarily  conct'rued  with  their  particu¬ 
lar  material  even  while  being  con¬ 
scious  of  the  audio  h(X)kup,  the  cameras, 
and  the  people  milling  about— all  of 
w  hich  is  disconcerting. 

•  The  set  director  is  your  ki-y  man. 
Clear  witli  him  before  you  get  that 
awi-some  signal,  “stand  by,”  which  is 
followed  by  the  freezing  eommand. 
“You’re  ou!”  .\s  nearly  as  I  can  recall, 
till*  set  director  and  I  decided  that  it 
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would  be  best  for  him  to  be  almost  flat 
on  the  fl(K)r,  so  that  I  could  see  him 
over  my  typinj*  cxipy  (while  I  was  typ- 
inji  with  the  ^irls)  without  giving  a 
viewer  the  impression  that  I  was  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  to  cue  me. 

■  Ah,  You’re  On  the  Air— 

There  ar(>  many  cameras  around  you; 
the  one  that  is  (lirected  at  you  and  at 
which  you  direct  your  attention  is  the 
one  with  the  glowing  red  light  on  top. 

Don’t  look  for  the  microphone.  You 
do  not  have  tf)  seek  it  out,  for  there 
is  a  magician  on  stage  who  has  the 
chore  of  keeping  the  mike  suspended 
just  afK)ve  your  head  and  out  of  range 
of  the  T\'  cameras.  You  just  talk,  and 
the  audio  crew  “catches”  you. 

•  If  you  have  heen  wise  enough  to 
peek  at  one  of  the  monitor  sets  ( they’re 
all  around  the  jilace)  during  your  re¬ 
hearsal,  you  will  note  that  you  photo¬ 
graph  b(‘tter  from  one  angle  than  from 
another;  and  you  will  runember  this  as 
you  put  your  b(»st  side  toward  that 
gleaming  little  red  light  on  the  televi¬ 
sion  camera  that  is  “taking”  v  on. 

•  For  ever  after  you  will  wonder 
how  you  did,  how  you  looked.  There 
are  two  w'avs  v’ou  can  abate  your  curi¬ 
osity.  One  is  to  arrange  for  your  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  “kiuescoped”— recorded  t)n 
film.  Be  sure  to  iiKpiire  about  this  pos¬ 
sibility  well  in  advance  of  your  program 
date.  We  did  not  know  of  this,  and  not 
having  our  jKogram  recorded  is  a  keen 
regret  to  us. 

A  second  way  is  to  have  someone 
take  pictures  of  you  right  on  his  tele¬ 
vision  screen.  He  should  use  high-speed 
film.  IThe  two  pictures  shown  at  the 
start  of  this  article  are  such  photo¬ 
graphs.  taken  by  the  writer’s  friend 
Arthur  Xeuenhaus  diiring  Doctor 
Cress’s  T\’  presentation.!  To  save  your¬ 
self  and  him  some  embarrassment,  tell 
him  not  to  use  a  flash  bulb— it  wall  wash 
you  right  off  the  screen. 

■  When  It’s  All  Over- 

Yon  will  find,  I  am  sure,  that  being 
before  T\'  cameras  is  both  a  frustrating 
and  an  enjoyable  experieiice,  one  that 
V’OU  will  long  remember  and  cherish. 
Then  you  will  be  saying  to  others, 
“Today  it  is  1;  tomr)rrow  it  m;iy  be 
your  turn.” 
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Ilecht,  Joseph  C.,  “Script  for  a  15- 
Miimte  D.E.  Radio  Broadcast,”  Business 
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Professional  Reading 


DR.  KENNETH  J.  HANSEN 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education 
Greeley,  Colorado 


The  wild  wheel  (.$2.75,  Pantheon  Books,  New  York  City,  220  pp.) 

was  written  by  Caret  Carrett.  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Times  who  knew 
Henrv’  Ford,  atid  knew  him  well  for  many  years.  Carrett  was  sent  to  Detroit 
when  Ford  doubled  wages  and  evervbody  thought  he  had  lost  his  mind.  Indus¬ 
try  was  going  to  mov'e  out  of  Detroit;  it  was  assumed  that  management  was 
finished.  But,  within  five  years,  the  minimum  wage  had  been  raised  to  six 
dollars  and  Detroit  was  assured  of  its  position  as  one  of  America’s  leading 
industrial  cities. 

Probably  no  American  has  had  a  more  profound  effect  on  American  busine.ss 
than  Henry  Ford.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  Frederick  W.  Taylor  was 
the  father  of  scientific  management  and  that  the  principles  and  techniijues 
employed  by  Ford  had  already  been  discussed  and  written  up  by  Taylor. 
Taylor  was  the  revolutionary  thinker,  but  Ford  put  the  revolution  into  action. 
The  Ford  assembly  line  was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  installed  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  automobiles. 

The  American  environment  nourished  to  full  size  the  doctrine  of  laissez 
faire.  Adam  Smith  believed  and  vvTote  that  the  individual,  if  permitted  to 
pursue  his  own  selfish  ends  freely,  would  be  bound  to  serve  the  common 
goiKl— whether  he  con.sciou.sly  intended  to  do  so  or  not.  The  idea  of  this  book 
is  to  show  laissez  faire  in  action— as  employed  by  one  of  its  most  effectivi* 
jiractitioners. 

■  Railroads— 

Nearly  every  boy  at  one  time  or  another  in  his  life  is  fascinated  by  railroads. 
There  are  some  who  know  all  the  major  railriwd  lines  and  their  crack  trains 
and  can  even  recite  timetables  by  the  page.  The  Railrixids  of  America,  by 
.Merle  Armitage  ($.5.00,  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce-Little,  Brown,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  .320  pp.),  will,  of  course,  be  of  primary  interest  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  railroading.  However,  it  is  seriously  questioned  whether  there  is 
anybody  who  could  not  have  many  delightful  hours  studying  the  pictures  and 
reading  the  text  in  this  fascinating  report  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  pictures  are  the  best  part  of  this  book 
because  the  descriptions  and  the  other  text  material  are  well  organized  and 
well  written.  However,  the  pictures  do  make  an  excellent  contribution  to  the 
innate  interest  of  this  book.  They  are  well  selected  and  beautifully  composed. 

•  The  hook  discusses  more  than  12.5  American 
railroads  and  starts  with  a  chapter  entitled,  “WTiat  Is 
a  Railroad.”  In  this  first  chapter,  even  such  details 
as  “W’hat  is  a  track?”  are  answered.  In  this  section, 
[verhaps  of  interest  only  to  the  true  railroad  enthu¬ 
siast  or  the  statistician,  there  are  such  interesting 
facts  as  that  70  per  cent  more  power  is  required  to 
haul  a  freight  train  around  a  long  four-degree  curve 
at  ten  miles  an  hour  than  over  straight  track  (not  to 
mention  additional  wear  and  tear  on  the  rails);  and 
that  to  move  a  train  at  ten  miles  an  hour  up  a  l-jx^r- 
cent  grade  (a  1-foot  rise  in  100  feet  distance)  re¬ 
quires  five  times  the  power  employed  on  a  straight, 
level  track. 

To  teachers  of  general  business:  This  Iwok  can  l>e 
the  perfect  point  of  departure  for  a  discussion  on  rail  communication. 

■  Tobacco— 

The  Mipjity  Leaf,  by  Jerome  E.  Breoks  ($5.00,  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
373  pp.),  is  the  incredible  story  of  tobacco  thnmgh  the  centuries.  It  is  difficult 
to  Ijeliev'e,  for  example,  that  in  early  England  $12.5  a  pound  was  paid  for 
Spanish  tobacco,  that  “professors  of  whiffing”  were  hired  to  teach  smoking, 
that  school  boys  were  whipped  if  they  did  not  take  their  “medicinal”  pipe,  and 
that  some  people  risked  jail  to  plant  tobacco. 

Tobacco  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  tconomy,  and  in  the  social  and 
political  history,  of  America.  The  tconomy  of  \’irginia,  for  example,  was  .saved 
by  John  Rolfe’s  introduction  of  South  .•\merican  tobacco  seeds. 
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£RflSER<?77A: 


^  // 


gives  a 
girl  a 
helping 

HAND 


A  beautiful  letter — 
yet  one  miserable 
error  stands  out  like 
a  gravy  stain  on  the 
Queen’s  robe. 

A  smart  Secretary 
neither  swears  (un¬ 
der  her  breath)  nor 
despairs.  She  reaches 
for  her  handy  White 
Polished  EraserStik 
.  •  .  one,  two,  three, 
a  quick  flick  . . .  and 
the  error  is  erased, 
leaving  not  a  ghost. 

It’s  like  having  a 
third  hand,  this 
wood-encased  pol¬ 
ished  beauty.  Easily 
sharpened  with  knife 
or  mechanical  sharp¬ 
ener. 

Look  for  the 
EraserStik  trade¬ 
mark.  It  isn’t  an 
Original  EraserStik 
unless  it  has  the 
EraserStik  name. 

Free  Sample^  to 
Teachers  for  class 
demonstration  pur¬ 
poses.  Please  write 
on  your  school  let¬ 
terhead.  A 

7099^ 

7099Bwith 


<z> 


Teaching  Aids 


jANE  F.  WHITE 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women 
Milledgeville,  Georgia 


NLMEROL'S  PUBLICWTIOXS  are  available  in  1 
charge,  to  school  administrators,  guidance  conns 
the  School  Relations  Section,  Personnel  Proc-nreinent 
Personnel  Proc-ureinent  and  Training,  Headtinarters  V 
ton  25,  D.  C;.  Similar  material  and  a  booklet,  11  ow 
to  Respect  and  Display  Our  Flag,  is  issued  by  the 
Department  of  the  \a\A-,  Heatlcpiarters  Ibiited 
States  .Marine  Corps,  Washington  25,  D.  Addi¬ 
tional  infonnation  on  careers  ctimes  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Navy,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Re¬ 
cruiting  Division,  Pnblicitv  Branch,  W’ashington  25, 

D.  C. 

■  Bulletin  Board  Posters— 

The  Ohio  Typewriter  Service,  3759  \.  Berkley, 

Cineinnati  13,  Ohio,  is  offering  a  new  set  of  type¬ 
writing  ivoster  cartoons.  The  cxnnbined  offer  lor  the 
1949  and  1954  sets  is  $3;  separately,  each  set  is  S2. 

A  similar  set  in  Ixiokkeeping,  shorthand,  and  type¬ 
writing  is  also  available  from  National  .^ssoeiation  of 
Secondary-School  Principals,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  X.  W’.,  Washington  6,  D.  O. 
I'liese  are  $2  eaeh,  with  a  sjx'eial  discount  offered  when  pnrehascHl  in  (jnantities. 
■  Tux  Teaching  Kit— 

The  U.  S.  Trt'asnry  Department,  W'asbington  25,  D.  i'..,  has  revised  its 
teaching  kit  on  preparing  ineome  tax.  This  instruction  material  includes  actual 
tax  forms  pins  two  booklets  on  how  to  prejxire  your  U.  S.  income  tax  return 
on  Form  1040.  The  kit  may  lx*  obtained  in  sufficient  (jnantity  for  each  student 
to  have  one  copy.  This  material  has  been  earefnlly  planned  to  be  nnderstcxid 
and  filled  out  correctly  by  high  school  students  who  have  had  some  classroom 
instruction  in  the  matter. 

■  Booklet  on  Fraud  Prevention— 

For  25  cents  a  copy,  yon  can  obtain  Six  Easy  Ways  to  Recognize  a  Rad  Cdieck 
from  Fraud  Detection  and  Prevention  Bureau,  251.5  W'est  82  .Street,  Chicago 
29,  Illinois.  This  IxHiklet  has  Ik'cii  based  on  research  work  of  a  person  who 
has  examined  thousands  of  cheeks  with  fraudulent  signatures,  changed  payees, 
or  raised  amounts. 

■  Free  Consumer-Credit  Materials- 

Two  booklets  and  one  reprint  on  consumer  credit  insurance  are  obtainable 
without  charge  from  Consumer  Credit  Insurance  Association,  Bell  Building, 
Chicago  1,  Illinois.  Each  explains  the  why  of  consumer  credit  insurance.  When 
you  write,  ask  for  How  Consumer  Credit  Insurance  Protects  You  and  Your 
Family;  What  About  Consumer  Credit  Insurance;  and  How  to  Worry-Proof 
Your  Debts. 

■  A  Secretarial  Practice  Scale- 

Dr.  James  L.  Stuart,  who  recently  was  awarded  the  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Re¬ 
search  Award  for  the  best  dissertation  in  1952,  has  consented  to  supply  teach¬ 
ers  with  a  mimeographed  copy  of  his  scale,  “Attitudes  Toward  Office  Employ¬ 
ment,”  which  is  included  in  his  dissertation.  Doctor  Stuart  Is  head  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Business  Education  at  the  .Agricultural  and  Technical  College  of 
North  Carolina,  in  Greensboro. 

■  Booklets  on  Rubber— 

The  B.  F.  (Goodrich  Company,  .Akron,  Ohio,  has  two  Ixioklets,  Woiuler 
Rook  of  Rubber  and  Johnson  Makes  the  Team,  which  they  w'ill  supply  free  on 
request,  together  with  a  teacher’s  manual,  in  a  number  sufficient  for  both 
class  and  teacher. 

■  “Teaching  Aids”  Booklet— 

.Again  this  year.  The  Educational  Service  Bureau  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
44  Broad  Street,  New  A'ork  4,  New  York,  has  prepared  its  teaching  aids  bixik- 
let.  List  of  Free  Materials  Available  to  Professors  and  Students.  This  free  list 
has  been  checked  w-ith  the  ctnnpanies  as  to  the  availability  of  each  piece  and 
has  been  brought  up  to  date  to  include  many  new  items. 


imited  quantify,  free  of 
elors,  and  teachers  from 
Division,  Directorate  of 
.  S.  .Air  Force,  V^’ashing- 
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Demand  for  this  all-new  Smith-Corona 


Office  Typewriter  is  terrific.  It  really  has  the 


rugged  qualities  of  pre-war  construction  and  materials 


And  this  is  another  brand  new  model . . . 

the  Smith-Corona  Carbon-Ribbon  Typewriter 


You'll  bc'  amazed  at  the  Carbon-Ribbon  "write”  of  this  new 
Smith-Corona  Carbon-Ribbon  Typewriter.  For  very  special 
correspondence  and  reports,  and  for  repnxluction  by  offset, 
photolith,  etc. —  its  print-like  "write”  is  ^really  handsome. 
Interchange  with  regular  ribbon  is  easy  and  quick. 


SMITH-CORONA  INC  SYRACUSE  1  N  Y  Canadian  factory  and  offices:  Toronto,  Ontario.  Makers  also  of 
famous  Smith -Corona  Portable  Typewriters,  Adding  Machines  and  Cash  Registers,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbons  and  Carbons. 

JUNE,  1954 


— plus  the  many  advantages  achieved  by  post-war  engineering,  design  and 
other  improvements.  Secretaries  love  this  all-new  ” Eighty-Eight” — for  its  many  new 
and  exclusive  features  —  for  its  brand  new  tireless  "touch,”  its  speed  and  its  fine  "write.” 


TODAY'S  SECRETARY 


Dictation  Transcript* 


The  Girl  Who 


Felt  Sorry  for  Salesmen 

NANCY  MacROBERTS 


WHENEN’ER  Lucy  j^laiiccd  over 
the  top  of  her  typewriter  and 
caught  the  sad  eye  of  Mr.  Bolton,  she 
wished  she*  were  able  to  tell  salesmen 
it  was  no  use. 

For  his  part,  Mr.  Bolton  (of  Wright’s 
Heav'v-Duty  Machinery)^  sat  stiffly 
erect  on  the  hardest  chair  in  the  recep¬ 
tion  room,  a  worn  brief  case  held  up¬ 
right  in  his  tense,  motionless^  hands. 
Their  eyes  met  once  again,  and  Lucy 
glanced  away;  but  not  before  she  no¬ 
ticed  the  thin  twist  of  his  long-worn* 
necktie  that  c'ould  mean  only  one  thing; 
Mr.  Bolton  needed  an  order.  Well,  she 
had  pitied  her  last  salesman! 

■  Looking’’  steadily  at  him,  Lucy 
forced  herself  to  say,  “There  isn’t  much 
use  in  your  waiting  any  longer,  Mr.® 
Bolton.  Mr.  Price  is  in  conference  right 
now'  with  three  other  salesmen  and  an 
('fficiency  engineer.” 

“I*  know,”  Mr.  Bolton  cleared  his 
throat.  “News  has  leaked  out  that  Pric'C 
Constniction  is  going  to  settle  on  one 
brand  of  heavy-Muty  machineiy.  Td 
like  it  to  be  Wright’s.” 

“Mr.  Bolton,”  Lucy  said  in  exaspera¬ 
tion.  “Ed  Barrow,®  Hank  Wilton,  and 
Charlie  PTench  are  in  there  right  now’. 
What  chance  have  you  got  against  such 
fellows?  One  of  them  is  going*®  to  w’in 
the  prize— the  big  order— from  here  on 
out.” 

“If  I  could  see  Mr.  Price  for  only  a 
minute,”  Mr.**  Bolton  persisted. 

Her  nerves  began  to  knot  as  she 
asked,  “Do  you  think  you  could  outtalk 
a  salesman  like  Ed  Barrow?*®  He  has 
come  loaded  for  bear,  and  he  has 
hunted  these  grounds  before.  You 
wouldn’t  have  a  chance!” 

■  Mr.  Bolton  quivered*®  angrily.  “Ed 
Barrow  had  to  get  his  first  order  with 
this  firm,”  he  announced.  “I  don’t  know¬ 
how  long  you  kept  him  cooling**  his 
ht'els  here  in  the  outer  office.  Miss  Wal¬ 
ton,  but  you  can’t  discourage  a  real 
salesman.  Every-  minute'*'’  I’m  sitting 
here  I’m  thinking  of  a  better  reason  for 
Mr.  Price  to  change  completely  to 
Wright’s.” 

He  sounded'®  so  much  like  a  little 


puppy  barking  to  keep  up  his  courage 
that  Lucy  started  to  fill  up.  A  tear  oiled 
dow  n**  her  cheek  and  splashed  o>  jr  her 
copy  before  she  c»)uld  wiix*  it  away. 

W  hy  did  she  always  feel  so  sorry  for 
salesmen?*® 

Mr.  Bolton  saw  the  tear.  “W’hat  tlid 
I  say.  Miss  Walton!”  he  asked,  with 
concern  in  his  voice.  “Did  /  make  you 
cry?”*® 

Lucy  steadied  herself,  and  asked 
desperatHy,  “What  would  you  do  if 
letting  another  salesman  in  to  see  Mr.®® 
Price  meant  losing  your  job?  ‘One  more 
salesman,’  Mr.  Price  sakl,  ‘and  out  you 
go!’  I  net-d  my  job.  So  what  can  I  tlo?”®' 
“Tell  me  more,”  Mr.  Bolton  said 
gently. 

■  Lucy  began  with  the  scene  that  took 
place  just  a  w-eek  before  when  the®® 
efficiency  engineer  who  had  been  hired 
to  cut  costs  came  in  with  a  partial  in¬ 
ventory  and  i>ointed  out  the®®  fact  that 
no  construction  company  csjuld  operate 
with  a  repair  part  inventory  from  nine 
different®*  companies— with  no  parts 
interchangeable. 

“Nothing  matches!”  he  gaspetl.  “Even 
your  drafting  carbons  are  not  the  same 
color.®®  You  imist  have  Ixiught  from 
fifty-  different  salesmen!” 

Bill  Price  was  a  big  man  with  big 
ambitions.  “Exactly  how®®  many?”  he 
boomed  at  Lucy. 

“Twenty-three,”  Lucy-  answered  in  a 
low  voice.  “I  counted,  as  voti  requested, 
.Mr.27  Price.” 

“W’^hy  twenty -three?”  the  engineer 
asked. 

“They  needed  the  business,”  Lucy  ex¬ 
plained  while  Bill  Prict-  winced.  “Once 
we  w-ould  give®®  a  man  an  order,  lie 
would  be  on  his  way.  Take  Ed  Barrow, 
for  instance;  he  got  an  order  for  a  No. 
12®®  Motor  Grader  from  us.  On  the 


The  material  in  this  section  is  counted 
in  groups  of  twenty  “standard"  words  as  a 
convenience  in  dictating.  To  dictate  to 
your  c'ass  at  60  words  a  minute,  dictate 
each  group  in  20  seconds;  at  80,  in  15 
seconds;  at  100,  in  12  seconds;  at  120, 
in  10  seconds,  etc. 


strength  of  our  order,  he  has  sold  at 
least  eight  other  companies  on  their 
way-  up,®®  companies  watching  Price 
(^instruction  expand.” 

■  “It  never  occiu-red  to  you  to  give  him 
a  second  order?”  the®*  engineer  in¬ 
quired. 

“By  the  ,time  we  needed  another 
piece,  Mr.  W’ilton  came  along;  and  he 
w-as  just  out  of  the®®  army  w-ith  a  wife 
and  new-  baby  .  ,  .” 

“1  can  see  how-  Mr.  Wilton’s  resixin- 
sibilities  have  a  lot  to  do®®  with  heavy- 
duty  machinery,”  the  enginet*r  said 
sarcastically,  “but  what  about  Charlie 
French  and  all®*  the  rest?” 

“They  all  gave  us  bargains  on  our 
first  order,”  Bill  Price  put  in  defensively. 
“We’re  in  a  mess,  all  right.  Now-®®  w-hat 
we  need  to  know  is  what  we’re  going 
to  do  about  it.” 

.After  the  engineer  explained  his  idea 
of®"  asking  for  bids  to  remove  the  un¬ 
matched  machinery  and  giving  all  fu¬ 
ture  orders  to  one  company,  he®'  h*ft 
the  office  and  Bill  Price  turned  to  Lucy. 

“Miss  Walton.”  he  said,  “we’ve  come 
up  together  and  I’ve  trusted  your  judg¬ 
ment®®  and  let  you  do  a  lot  of  ordering; 
but,  if  you  listen  to  one  more  salesman 
—just  one— you  are  through!  Let’s  stick®® 
to  the  tw-enty-three  we  are  now-  doing 
business  with.” 

He  had  grinned  suddenly  and  Lucy 
had  felt  reprieved. 

She  had*®  wTitten  Ed  Barrow,  Hank 
Wilton,  and  Charlie  French  of  the  state 
of  aff;iirs.  She  had  w-arited  to  WTite 
others,  but  only"  these  three  had  held 
out  over  Bill  Price’s  determination  to 
cut  their  number. 

They  were  in  the  office  now,*®  telling 
jokes  in  the  easy  comaraderie  that  comes 
with  success.  'They  all  flashed  past  her 
desk,  gave  her  a  big  wink,*®  and  then 
w'iped  i'll  further  thought  of  Lucy  Wal¬ 
ton  out  )f  their  minds. 

■  “I  made  them,”  Lucy  said  bitterly 
to  Mr.**  Bolton.  “I  felt  sorry  for  sales¬ 
men.  I  even  feel  sorry  for  you;  but,  if 
you  make  this  sale,  you’ll  be  like  all 
the**  rest— sleek  and  fat  and  a  snob  to 
secretaries.  And  I’ll  be  out  of  a  job.” 
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TWO  GBEAT 
TYPEWBITING 
TEXTBOOKS 


Merer  in  history  have  typeivritin^ 
books  been  so  enthusiastically 
received,  so  quickly  adopted,  and 
so  richly  successful  in  so  many 
typetcritinf!  classroom s  I 


They  emphasize  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  speed  and  accuracy  at 
the  same  time. 


They  are  organized  to  fit  class  schedules 
in  the  schools  in  which  they  are  used. 


They  emphasize  speedier  pro¬ 
duction  typing. 


They  provide,  right  in  the  books,  a 
complete  review'  and  testing  program. 


They  use  the  newest  techniques  .  .  . 
tabulation  without  arithmetic,  visual 
guides  for  letter  and  manuscript  place¬ 
ment.  and  so  on. 


They  feature  the  new  “self-counseling” 
Progress  Record  Chart  .  .  .  speed  s<-ales 
.  .  .  and  “we-2.T'  number  drills. 


They  fit  the  vocatiotial  needs  and  per¬ 
sonal  interests  of  today’s  typing  learners. 
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McGrat€-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 
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Lucky  Girl 


‘  Well,”  Mr.  Bolton  blinked. 

“So  you  haven’t^*  a  chance,”  Lucy 
concluded,  “unless  I  decide  to  tlirow 
over  my  job.  Oh,  he’s  calling  me.  Good- 
by,  Mr.'*^  Bolton,  sorry  to  have  made 
such  a  scene.” 

Mr.  Bolton  came  to  his  feet  gallantly 
as  Lucy  suept  past  him. 

“Wright’s^*  can  warehouse  those  extra 
repair  parts  you  don’t  need,”  he  said 
hastily.  “And  we’ll  give  twenty-four- 
hour  repair  service^*  on  all  machinery.” 

®  Lucy  slammed  the  d(K)r  harder  than 
she  needed  to.  As  she  entered  the  of¬ 
fice,  the  three  men-’"  in  well-fitted  suits 
occupied  themselves  studying  cigarette 
smoke.  Bill  Price  shufHed  papers  in  a 
way  that  told®*  her  he  was  harassed. 

“Just  listen,”  he  told  Lucy.  She  took 
a  .seat. 

Turning  to  the  men  he  said,  “We 
have  an  inventoiy'’-  of  actual  operating 
machinery  of  $2()(),()()().  .And  we  have 
an  inventors''*  of  spare  parts  for  that 
machinery'  totaling  $300,000.  Not  one 
of  you  has  given’*  me  a  bid  on  the 
spare  parts.” 

“Our  company  can’t  store  those 
things,”  Ed  Barrow  complained.  “We’re 
willing  to  take  a  loss  on®'’  the  other 
fellow’s  machinerv,  but  .  .  .” 

“Well,  you  wouldn’t  be  taking  any 
loss  on  ours!”  Charlie  French  shouted. 
“My®*  machines  sell  themselves, 
they  .  .  .” 

■  The  argument  grew  more  heated 
when  flank  Wilton  rose  to  his  feet  and 
challenged  the  two.®' 

“Gentlemen,”  Bill  Price  roared,  “I’m 
sick  of  all  this  wrangling.  Get  out  and 
let  me  think.  All  of  you!” 

The  salesmen  look  their  time  in®’' 
leaving,  hut  Bill  Price  waited. 

'  Lucy’s  voice  broke  through  the  cltvul 
silence  that  followed.  “There’s  a  sales¬ 
man  outside,”  she  said. 

“.A®*  salesman?”  Bill  Price  asked. 
“Selling  ser\’ice,”  Lucy  stammered. 
Bill  Price  stared  at  her.  “W’hat  did  I 
tell  you  al)out  sale.smen,  Lucy?”**' 

“That  you  would  fire  me  if  I  let  an¬ 
other  one  in,”  Lucy  answered.  Tliere 
was  no  way  out,  but  she  floundered** 
defensively,  “Maybe  we  could  let  this 
salesman  help  us.  fie  will,  if  he  thinks 
he  has  a  chance  for  future  orders.” 

■  “VV’ell,*-  that’s  a  switch!”  Bill  Price 
exclaimed  as  he  jerked  to  his  feet  and 
bej»an  pacing.  “Up  to  now,  we  have 
been  helping  salesmen,*®  and  what 
thanks  have  we  received?  Not  one  of 
those  men  who  just  left  will  warehouse 
our  spare  parts!” 

Suddenly  he  began  to**  laugh.  “With 
twenty-three  salesmen  on  our  list, 
what’s  oae  more,  one  way  or  the  other. 
Send  in  your  man,  Lucy.” 

Lucy  hurried*®  over  to  open  the  door 
to  Mr.  Bolton.  Midway,  she  stopped 
suddenly  and  turned  to  Bill  Price.  “For 
the  record,”*®  she  said,  “he  needs  an 
order!”  (f326) 


C.  B.  GILFORD 

M.AKCI.A  knew  she  was  tiie  cen¬ 
ter  of  attention.  In  her  floor- 
length  white  dress  and  filmy  veil,  walk¬ 
ing  bi'side  her  handsome'  father,  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  how  tH)uld  it  be  other¬ 
wise?  What  bride  isn’t  looked  at  and 
envied,  Marcia  thought  to-  herself  as 
she  moved  toward  her  rendezvous  w  ith 
fier  bridegroom  and  the  minister. 

The  big  living  nnun  was  jammed 
with®  people,  all  standing,  all  craning 
to  look  at  her.  But  was  hr  there?  She 
couldn’t  see.  If  he  weren’t  there  .  .  . 
no,  he  uoti/cP  b(“  there.  She  was  ci’rtain 
of  that.  But  w  here-where? 

Appreciative  “oh’s”  and  “ah’s” 
eddied  about  her,  the  sound  of  them’ 
rising  and  falling  rhy  thmically  like  the 
beating  of  ocean  surf.  She  was  not  Jin- 
aware  of  them.  She  had  been*’  consid- 
erwl  very  attractive  all  her  life.  But 
today,  of  course,  she  was  radiant.  She 
had  spent  a  great  deal  of'  time  in  front 
of  her  mirror  to  make  sure  of  that,  for 
it  was  imi>ortant  for  her  to  be  beautiful 
today,  to**  bi‘  smiling,  ecstatic— bec.uise 
of  /litn.  Because,  if  she  were  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  he  had  ever  seen  her,  he 
cotildn’t"  help  himself  .  .  .  he  would 
have  to  do  it! 

■  “Lucky  girl!”  Someone  whispi-red 
the  phrase.  .A  feminine  voice,  slightly' 
tinged  w  ith"*  jealousy.  Someone  w  ished 
she  wer'*  in  Marcia’s  place.  There  were 
several.  Her  thoughts  drifted  back  .  .  . 

“Grant.”  she  could  hear  herself" 
arguing,  “how'  unreasonable  you  are!” 

She  remembered  saying  that  to  the 
back  of  his  head,  his  handsome  head'® 
w'ith  the  close-cropped  brow'ii  hair,  and 
to  his  wide  shoulders  turnetl  away 
from  her. 

“And  yoii  pri-tt'ud  to  care  for  im*!” 
she  tauntt'd'®  him  when  he  didn’t  an- 
sw'cr. 

That  turned  him  around.  “Don’t  even 
mention  that,”  he  said.  “That  has 
nothing  to  do  w'lth  it.**  Mi  love  you  as 
long  as  I  live.” 

“Grant,  I  know  .  .  .” 

“No,  you  don’t  know'.  You  still  don’t 
know'  me.  A’ou  think  I’m  like  your  father 
and*®  all  those  college  boys  and  all  the 
r)ther  men  you’ve  been  able  to  twist 
around  your  beautiful  little  finger. 
A’ou**  have  been  spoiletl,  Marcia.” 


"  riien  keep  spoiling  me.  Grant.”  She 
gave  him  her  melting  look. 

■  “'riiat’s  something  I’ll  never  do, 
Marcia.  No,**  1  w'on’t  do  anything  I 
think  is  foolish  just  to  give  you  your 
own  way.  .And  1  think  I  know'  w'hat’s 
good  for  us  and'*  what  isn’t.  I’m  smarter 
than  you  are,  Marcia.  A'ou  won’t  admit 
it,  of  course;  but  I’d  have  no  business 
marrying  you'*  if  I  weren’t.” 

“Does  one  have  to  la*  smarter  than 
the  other?”  She  was  angry,  and  shook 
loose  from  liis  grasp. 

‘Tes,  Marcia,®*  yes!” 

He  had  follow'ed  her  then,  and  talked 
to  her  back.  “B(‘ca»ise  one  of  us  has  to 
make  this  decision.  I  know'  what’s  best®* 
for  me.  1  know  what  I  can  do  and  what 
1  can’t.  Because  your  father  has  had  a 
successful  practice  dealing  with®®  peo¬ 
ple  rich  (‘uough  to  afford  to  go  to  a 
tloctor’s  office  for  a  pep  talk,  you  imag¬ 
ine  that  I’d  be®*  satisfied  and  happv 
doing  the  same  thing.  Well,  I  wouldn’t 
be.  I’m  taking  the  hospital  ap|X)intment 
in  Brookington.”®* 

“Instead  of  me?” 

“M  arcia,  don’t  put  it  that  way!” 
“That’s  the  w'ay  it  is  .  .  .  unless  you 
will  listen  to  reason  .  .  .” 

“Marcia,’-’-®  there’s  nothing  you  can 
say  that  will  change  me.” 

But  there  was  something  .she  could 
do  .  .  . 

“Lucky  girl!”  The  phrase  brought  her 
hack  to  iier®*  wedding  with  a  jolt. 

She  didn’t  want  to  appear  to  be 
looking  for  .someone  in  the  crowd,  so 
she  didn’t  turn  her®'  head.  But  she 
didn’t  see  him.  He  had  chosen  to  re¬ 
main  out  of  sight.  He  was  proud  .  .  . 
proud  up  to  the  last  possible®*  instant. 
They  had  Ixrth  been  terribly  proud. 

■  C3nce  again  her  thoughts  began  to 
drift.  .  .  . 

“Don,”  her  own  voice  echoed  in  her 
ears,®*  “I  don’t  know'  what  I’m  going  to 
do  with  you.” 

“I  know',”  he  had  answered.  “Want  a 
helpful  suggestion?” 

“What  is  it?” 

“Marry®*  me.” 

i'You’ve  made  that  suggestion  be¬ 
fore.” 

“Yes,  and  I’ll  keep  on  making  it.” 
“Don,  as  I’ve  told  you  .  .  .” 

“Yes,  I  know,  Marcia.®*  I  have  heard 
it  from  you  and  from  half  a  dozen  of 
your  friends.  A’ou  were  going  to  marry 
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•••will  do 
good 
work 
of  all 
kinds” 


Mr.  S.  R.  Thigpen,  Branch  Manager 
Dealer  Sales  Division 
Rendngton  Rand  Inc. 

26  H.  W.  First  Street 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Oklahoma 


Dear  Mr.  Thigpen; 


Thank  you  for  demonstrating  the  "Office-riter"  typewriter 
to  the  business  teachers  enrolled  in  our  summer  session 
classes.  Most  of  the  teachers  were  much  interested  in 
tne  machine  and  all  enjoyed  your  remarks  about  it. 


I  believe  that  the  "Office-riter"  is  a  machine  with  many 
possibilities.  It  appears  to  be  ideal  for  use  in  small 
offices  and  should  be  very  useful  for  the  individual  who 
wants  to  make  use  of  a  typewriter  in  his  home.  The  machine 
obviously  will  do  anything  that  the  larger  and  more  expen¬ 
sive  machines  will  do. 


Here  is  another  statement 
from  a  recognized  leader 
in  Business  Education  certi¬ 
fying  to  the  Remington 
Office-riter’s  ability  to  meet 
educational  requirements. 

This  unique  typewriter  handles 
paper  up  to  10-3/10  inches 
wide,  makes  up  to  10  carbon 
copies,  cuts  clean  stencils  and 
offers  a  combination  of  big 
machine  performance  plus 
low  price  that  makes  it 
the  perfect  home-practice 
typewriter  for  the  student. 


The  business  teachers  in  my  classes  were  most  interested 
in  the  fact  that  the  machine  will  do  good  work  of  all 
kinds  and  still  is  sold  at  a  rather  reasonable  price. 
They  are  quite  likely  to  recommend  it  for  use  by  indi¬ 
viduals  who  want  machines  but  do  not  want  to  pay  the 
price  required  for  a  standard  typex/riter. 


Thanks  again  for  giving  us  the  advance  information  on 
this  new  device  for  making  typewriting  skill  more  readily 
useful. 


Gerald  A.  Porter 
Professor  of  Education 


the  only  complete 

office  typewriter  in  compact 

size ...  a  product  of 


For  a  demonstration  of  the  Remington  Office-riter,  call  your  local  Office  Machine  Dealer  or  Remington  Rand  Branch  Office  today. 


TO  AURT 
HIGH  SCHOOL 
BUSINESS 
TEACHERS: 


V/ould  you  think  a  lanqe  of  jobs, 
paying  from  $4,000  to  $10,000  and  up, 
would  be  something  to  find  out  about 
.  .  .  the  more  so  since  from  one  to 
two  years'  special  training  qualifies 
99%  of  all  candidates  to  begin  .  .  . 
and  since  such  preferred  jobs  are 
waiting  for  competent  applicants  in 
every  state  and  most  communities  of 
the  U.S.A.? 

Do  you  know  for  yourself  about  the 
Stenograph?®  It's  "the  secret"  of 
these  jobs  ...  in  business,  and  many 
technical  and  professional  fields,  in¬ 
cluding  reporting.* 

Do  you  think  ycur  students  and 
friends  might  well  be  advised  about 
these  facts  and  possibilities  of  our 
typically  modem  business  world? 
Would  you  be  interested  in  telling 
them  ...  by  means  of  a  brief  leaflet"^ 
We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  10,  20,  50 
such  folders  without  any  slightest 
charge  or  obligation.  You  will,  we 
hope,  send  the  coupon  along  promptly. 

*  A  quote  from  today's  (April 
23)  mail: 

Miss  Emilia  Podkowa,  of  Newark, 
is  young — and  lovely.  She  wrote:  "I 
think  mine  is  the  most  interesting  pro¬ 
fession  and  I  enjoy  it  even  more  now 
than  when  I  started.  You  ask  if  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  learned  the  Steno¬ 
graph.  My  answer  is  yes,  ye?  a 
thousand  times  yes." 

Stenographic  Machines,  Inc. 

Box  22-R.  318  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  Please  send - leaflets 

to: 

Home 

School  _ 

Address 

City _ Zone _ State _ 


l>r.  Grant  Da\as.  You^^  split  up,  and 
I’ve  cantrlit  you  on  tlie  rebound-and 
\t)u’re  still  in  love  with  him.  Now  I 
don’t  presume  to  know  whether  that  s 
true'’-'*  or  not,  but  I’m  not  afraid  of 
l)(Ktor  Davis.” 

“.\ren’t  yon?” 

“No  .  .  .  well,  a  little  perhaps  .  .  . 
hnt  I  flunk,  even  if’*  \<)n  are  still  in 
l()\f  with  him,  that  I  ean  make  \on 
fniiret  him.  I’m  willing  to  si>end  my  life 
fr\  ing.” 

“Don,  you’re  a  (h*ai  l 

“I’m  not  interesti'd  in  eomiilimenfs, 
.\Iareia.  I  love  you.  Will  you  marry 
me’?” 

“I  don’t  know  .  .  .  hut  1  think  ixu- 
hajJ.s'''  1  should  .  .  .  I  ve  .ilways  h»‘eii 
fond  of  \()n.” 

■  .  I.ueky  girl!”  Strains  of  the 

Wt'dding  March  reached  her  ears. 

.And  here  she  was,  getting  married.-'' 
In  two  or  thrive  minutes  she  would  he 
.Mrs.  Donald  Wehh  111,  a  millionaire’s 
w  ife  .  .  .  unless  .  .  .  The  voices  hn//.ed-'’* 
around  her— compliment.iry,  congratn- 
lator\,  e.xcited.  She  had  arrived  in 
front  of  the  minister.'*''  Her  father 
stepped  away,  and  slie  was  standing 
hesi(k“  a  different  man,  lier  luislrand- 
to-h(‘. 

.  .  .  Grant  had  never  csmie*"  hack.  He 
had  gone  to  Brwikington  alone,  and  lie 
had  remained  silent.  When  the  engage¬ 
ment  was  announced,  she  had"  con¬ 
fidently  expected  his  old  coupe  to 
arrive  with  screeching  brakes  in  front  of 
her  house.  But  there  wasn’t  even*-*  a 
letter.  Perhaps  he  hadn’t  read  the  news¬ 
papers.  But  time  passed;  and  she  knew 
lie  must  have  heard,  by  word  of  month 
at*^  least. 

“Marcia,  yonVe  been  tpiite  a  surjirise 
to  me,”  Gay  had  said.  Gay  could  he 
frank.  She  was  her  best  friend. 

“How  do  you  mean’?”** 

“Marrying  for  money.” 

“But  I’m  not.” 

“For  love,  then? 

“Yon  know-  I’ve  always  had  a  tender 
spot  in  my  heart  for  Don.” 

“Marcia,*^  I  don’t  think  you  realize 
w’hy  you’re  marrx  ing  Don.  Do  you  want 
me  to  tell  you  your  subconscious  rea¬ 
son’?” 

“Go  ahead.”*" 

“It’s  to  spite  Grant.  .And  what’s  more, 
you’ve  gotten  yourself  into  this  prtxlica- 
ment,  and  you’re  expwting  Grant  to 
rescue*'  you.” 

“That’s  ridiculous.  Gay  .  .  .” 

■  .  .  .  -And  now  Gay  was  standing  just 
behind  her,  her  maid  of  honor,  .And 
Gay  had  been  right,**  or  almost  right. 
She  hadn’t  meant  to  accept  Don.  She 
didn’t  want  to  “use”  him— she  liked  him 
too  much.  But  she  had  been**  certain 
the  engagement  wouldn’t  last.  Grant 
would  come  to  his  senses.  The  shock  of 
the  news  of  her  engagement  would 
make*’®  him  realize  he  needed  her  more 
than  anything  else.  And  he  would  give 


up  Brookington  and  come  back  to  the 
city.’’* 

But  things  had  drifted  on  and  be¬ 
come  more  complicated.  Don  had  set 
the  date.  He  and  her  father  had  hegnn'- 
to  make  arrangements.  Grant  did  noth¬ 
ing.  He  didn’t  come.  He  didn’t  write. 
He  was  being  .stubborn,  thinking  he 
was  the’'  smarter,  thinking  he  knew 
best,  ni'ver  dreaming  she  would  push 
the  matft'r  to  the  limit.  It  became  a 
test  1)1  nerve"  and  endurance.  Who 
would  surrender  first? 

■  Then,  when  Chant  gave  no  sign 
e\en  of  awareness,  she  guessed  at  the 
truth.  He'’  was  waiting  until  the  verv 
end— the  climax.  She  knew  his  Hair  for 
the  dramatic.  He  would  be  at  the 
wedding.'''  .And  when  he  entered  her 
house,  all  the  past  wonltl  rise  in  front 
of  him.  When  he  saw  her,  how  beauti¬ 
ful  she  was  in  her’"  wedding  drt*ss,  he 
would  have  to  stand  up  and  .shout, 
“Stop  the  wedding!”  .And  to  her  he 
would  say,  “I  want  you,  Marcia,  more 
than’’*  Brookington  and  my  career.  Yon 
were  right  all  the  time.” 

.And  now,  at  this  instant,  she  knew- 
he  was  there.  With  all  her’''  feminine 
intuition,  she  knew  he  was  close  by. 
Because  that’s  the  way  things  /ujt/  to  be. 
But  hurry.  Grant,  hurry! 

The""  minister,  tlu*  lU*veit‘nd  Hubert 
Warner,  was  looking  at  her  rather 
sternly.  “W’hat  did  yon  say?”  he  asked 
in  a"'  whispiT. 

■  Had  she  spoken  aloud?  She  risked 
a  look  at  Don,  standing  beside  her.  He 
was  watching  her,  and  there  was  an"-* 
expression  of  awful  .sadness  in  his  eyes. 
Had  he  heard  the  name  “Oant”? 

“Cirant!”  .Marcia  cried  aloud. 

She  had  turned  her  back"’*  on  Don 
and  the  minister  and  was  facing  the 
gatht'ring.  She  saw  only  countenances 
full  of  surprise  and"*  horror,  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  among  them. 

“Grant,  where  are  yon?” 

The  silence  that  answered  her  was 
absolute,  terrifying. 

“Grant!”®**  She  screamed  the  name. 
And  then  she  had  dropped  her  bouquet, 
and  with  hands  holding  up  her  long 
skirt,  she  was  running  away.®® 

Nobody  said  a  w-ord,  nobody  tired 
to  restrain  her.  She  would  have  gone 
back  upstairs,  liK-ked  her  door,  and 
defied  them  all;**'  but  there  she  would 
have  been  trapped,  surroniuk'd.  So,  in¬ 
stead,  she  ran  out  of  the  front  door, 
down  the  long,  broad  path  .  .  . 

■  -At  the  end""  of  tlie  path.  Grant’s 
old  coupe  was  parked.  The  door  w'as 
open,  the  motor  was  running;  and 
Grant  w;is  sitting  behii  d  the"'*  wheel. 

She  flung  herself  in  beside  him. 

“I’m  heading  for  BrcKikington,”  he 
said  calmly.  “Want  to  come  along?” 

“A’es,”  she  breathed.'*® 

But  even  then  he  didn’t  kiss  her.  He 
was  shifting  gears  and  pulling  away 
from  the  curb.  (1416) 
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Voici;  Writing  is  ihe  logical  start 
for  a  successful  career  for  your  students. 

Developed,  tested  and  endorsed  by 
practical  educators,  “A  Guidf  to  the 
Edison  Voicn  Writing  Si.crotarv”  provides  fast  and  efficient 
class  instruction.  It’s  thorough,  interesting  . .  .  and  right  to  the  point! 


HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  GET  with  the  purchase  of  new  Edison  equipment  or  rental  under  new  low  cost  plan: 


1  Guide  for  the  Edison  Voice  Writing  Secretary  for  every  four  students  in  class. 

1  Teacher's  Manual  for  each  teacher  using  the  course. 

2  Sets  of  Practice  Discs  (four  discs  to  a  set)  including  special  envelopes. 

4  Sets  of  Index  slips  (seven  slips  to  each  set). 

1  Edison  Service  Call  made  45  days  after  installation. 

A  wallet-size  Edison  Achievement  Certificate  is  awarded  lhroni>h  the  teacher  t<. 
each  qualifying  student. 

The  new  Edison  Transcription  Course  is  a  far-sighted  choice  for  your  students 
. .  .employing, as  it  does,  advanced, high  quality. easy-to-use  Edison  equipment. 
The  Edison  Secretarial  is  the  perfect  instrument  on  which  to  learn  transcrip¬ 
tion — because  it’s  the  one  transcriber  which  has  all  the  most  popular  features. 

Learn  the  many  features  of  this  new  course  . . .  send  for  a  free  copy  of  Guide 
instruction  book. 


JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON... 

See  all  the  classroom  benefits  of  today’s 
most  up-to-date  instrument  dictation 
course  with  today’s  most  up-to-date  instru¬ 
ment! 


iNCOW^OftATCO 


ALSO  MAKERS  Of  THE  rAMOUS  EDISON 
NICKEL-IRON 'ALKALINE  STORAGE  BATTERY 


EDISON  (Ediphonc  Division) 

26  Lakesice  Avenue.  West  Orange.  N.  J. 

Send  me  free  copy  of  Edison  Voice  Writing  Course  Instruction  Book. 

NAMI - HUE _ 

SCHOOI , _ 

STREET _ 

CtTY _ STATE _ 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
Installs  Underwood  Electric  Typewriters 


Typowritors . . . 

Addinj?  Machimw . . . 
Accounting  Machines . . . 
Carbon  Paper . . .  Ribbons 


One  Park  Avenue  Underwood  Limited 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Toronto  1,  Canada 


So/«s  and  Service  Evarywhara 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER 


. . .  made  by  the  Typewriter  Leader  of  the  World. 


A  battery  of  20  Underwood  Electrics  has 
been  added  recently  at  R.I.T,  ...  to  give 
students  every  advantage  in  competing  for 
positions  in  the  modern  business  world. 

Faculty  members  find  the  switch  to 
electric  typewriters  has  simplified  teaching. 
Electricity  does  the  heavy  part  of  the 
work  for  teaching  proper  techniques  for 
keyboard  operation,  carriage  return, 
tabulation,  and  other  operating  features. 

Assured  of  uniform,  superior 
quality  work  from  the  start,  students 
do  more  typing  and  develop  expert 
skill  in  a  shorter  time. 

Your  teachers  and  students  will  get 
better  results  than  ever  before,  on 
these  easy-to-teach-on  Underwood 
Electrics.  Call  your  local  Underwood 
Representative  today  for  a  demonstration. 


Underwood 

Corporation 


to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  electric 
typists,  and  to  accelerate  development 
of  expert  typing  skill  in  students  •  •  • 


PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


■  Lives,  Private  and  Professional— 

•  John  J.  McGhjnu,  tlie  man  who 
has  done  more  than  anyone  else  to  stim¬ 
ulate  classroom  experimentation  with 
electric  typewriters  (as  IBM’s  type¬ 
writer  school  co-ordinator,  he  wangled 
a  hnndrcd  machines  from  his  company 
and  placed  them  in  exjierimental  class¬ 
rooms  all  over  America),  has  rcceivi'd 
his  just  d(“scrts:  IBM  has  promoted 
him,  made  him  manager  of  typewriter 
sales  and  service  in  its  important  down¬ 
town  Clliicago  office. 

•  Robert  K.  Ch’.s.v,  IBM’s  district 
school  co-ordinator  (in  seven  midwest- 
ern  states),  has  Been  promoted  to  Mc- 
Clynn’s  New  York  Clity  desk  and  job. 

•  Dr.  Mark  K.  Stn(!('])ak<r,  for  30 
years  head  of  hnsiness-teacher  training 
at  Ball  State  Teachers  ('ollcge  and  for 
two  decades  a  national  figure,  retires 
at  the  end  of  this  month.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  staff  member  Dr.  Robert  P. 
Rell.  The  vacancy  created  b\  Doctor 
Bell’s  promotion  has  been  filled  b\  Dr. 
Robert  Stcanson,  director  ot  teacher 
training  at  Thiel  College,  who  has  been 
a  visiting  professor  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versitx’  this  year.  An  addition  to  the 
staff  is  7x  nobia  Tije,  doctoral  candidate 
at  Ohio  State  University  (master’s. 
University  of  Tennessee)  and  fonner 
instructor  at  Georgia  Southwestern  Col¬ 
lege,  in  Ameriens. 

•  Minnie  DeMotte  Frick,  oiu*  of  the 
great  pioneers  in  shorthand  instruction 
and  a  beloved  West  Coast  teacher,  died 
on  .April  14,  at  79.  Mrs.  Frick  taught 
at  Oregon  State  ('ollege  for  manv  vears. 


IBM’s  McC  ynn  .  .  .  from  New  York  to  Chicago  IBM’s  Cess  .  .  .  from  Milwaukee  to  New  York 


.md  since  her  retirement  has  been 
teaching  at  the  .Alhambra  ( Clalifornia) 
Business  Colh'ge.  She  was  author  and 
famed  proponent  of  the  Analytical 
Method  of  teaehing  shorthand,  for 
which  she  contributed  textbooks  in 
two  slurrthand  ssstems. 

•  Dr.  Parker  Liles,  city  supervisor  at 
.Atlanta,  has  a  new  honor:  the  Leffing- 
well  Merit  .Award,  bestowed  by  the 
.Atlanta  \OMA  chapter  for  service 
to  the  .Association.  To  win  such  an 
award,  a  member  must  earn  100  service 
points.  They  are  hard  to  accrue:  Doctor 
Liles’  points  are  the  result  of  ten  years’ 
activity  in  NOMA.  This  is  his  second 
NOM.A  distinction;  in  1949  he  won  a 


brief  case  and  a  citation  as  Atlanta’s 
N’O.M.A  Man  of  the  A’ear. 

•  Wedding  Bells:  April  10,  for 
Marion  Kerlee,  instructor  at  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Junior  College,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Kenneth  Knight,  administrative  dean  of 
the  College. 

•  Williani  E.  llarbottle,  president  of 
the  .Miami-Jacobs  College  in  Dayton. 
Ohio,  died  suddenly,  in  March.  He 
was  long  an  active  leader  in  the  Tri- 
State  and  Ohio  BE.A’s. 

•  Dr.  Wenzil  K.  Doha  will  be  the 
new  dean  of  the  ScIkkiI  of  Business  at 
Western  Reseive  University,  taking 
over  from  Dr.  C.  //.  Cramer,  who  has 
served  as  acting  dean  since  September, 


VBE.4  Photograph 

PRE.SIDE\’TS  ROW  in  the  Southern  Biisiiness  Edueation  .Associa¬ 
tion,  heading  the  organization  for  19, >f;  Dr.  Vernon  A.  Musselman 
(l’niver<iity  of  Kentucky),  vice-president;  Mr.s.  Gladys  Johnson 
(Little  Rock  High  .School,  Little  Rock,  .Ark.),  vice-president;  and 
Hr.  Frank  M.  Herndon  (Lniversity  of  Mississippi),  president.  The 
next  SBE.A  convention  will  he  in  Little  Rock  next  Thanksgiving¬ 
time. 

JUNE,  1954 


MO(]K  TRL\L  of  Dr.  M.  Herbert  Freeman  (.New  Jersey  STC, 
I’aterson)  in  court  of  “Judge”  Dr.  Theodore  Woodward  (George 
Peal)ody  College)  at  recent  SBE.A  convention  in  Birmingham  ended 
up  with  gross  miscarriage  of  justice:  the  prosecuting  attorney.  Dr. 
Alan  C.  Lloyd  (BEW  Editor)  was  convicted  instead  of  blase  de¬ 
fendant.  The  case:  that  general  business  should  be  a  required 
high  school  subject;  jury  (audience)  agreed. 
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VBEA  Photograph 


^  Teachers  Like  It! 


1952,  when  Dean  C.  Wilson  Randle 
resigned  to  take  a  position  in  private 
industry.  A  well-known  figure  in  the 
retailing-marketing  field.  Doctor  Dolva 
is  assistant  dean  of  the  Scliool  of  Busi¬ 
ness  at  VV'ashington  (St.  Louis)  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Three  Pennsylvanians  were  hon¬ 
ored  at  the  state’s  recent  DEC.A  meet¬ 
ing  in  Pottsville:  Robert  T.  Stoner 
(state  vocational  education  director), 
cited  for  “supi'rior  standards  of  leader¬ 
ship  on  the  state  level”;  L.  T.  White 
(chairman  of  educational  activities  of 
tlie  National  Sales  Executives),  cited 
for  his  “contribution  to  the  field  of  Dis¬ 
tribution  on  the  natioT)al  level”;  and 
Rlanehe  Curran  ( co-o’’di!iator  at  Potts¬ 
ville  High  School),  a  gdt  in  recognition 
of  her  management  of  the  state-wide 
convention. 

■  Hugh  Barnes  First  Male  CPS— 

There  are  several  men  business  txhi- 

cators  who  can  etpial  some  of  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  Hugh  Barnes.  Others 
owai  business  colleges  (lu*  is  jiresident 
of  the  Barnes  School  of  Ctunmerce,  in 
Denver)  and  others  have  Ik'cu  presi¬ 
dent  of  N'BT.\  (he  was,  last  year).  But 
no  one  can  top  this;  He  is  the  first— 
and  only— man  to  take  and  pass  the 
difficult  tests  for  winning  the  Certified 
Professional  St'cre^tarx-  credential. 

The  certificate  was  presented  recent¬ 
ly  in  Denver  by  Robert  E.  Slaughter, 
of  Cregg,  who  is  a  member  of  the  CiPS 
Institute  tliat  sponsors  the  CPS  pro¬ 
gram  and  tests.  Mr.  Barnes  was  one  of 
ten  Denverites  to  be  awarded  their 
CPS’s  at  a  testimonial  brunch. 

■  Packard  Closes  Its  Doors— 

One  of  America’s  oldest  and  best- 
known  business-training  institutions  is 
closing  its  doors  this  month.  It  is  the 
Packard  Jtinior  College  (nee  Packard 
Business  College),  which  has  trained 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  young 
men  and  women— Packard  was  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  training  women  for  office  work 
—in  its  96  years  of  existence. 

.Said  President  I^rniis  A.  Rice,  “Tlu 
rising  costs  of  maintaining  a  superior 
instructional  program  in  recent  years 
on  a  nonprofit  basis  has  resulted  in  .i 
considerable  annual  deficit,  and  the  in¬ 
ability  to  find  a  way  out  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty  has  led  to  the  decision  to  close.” 

■  Biggest  June  Meeting:  MPBEA— 

At  6:30  p.m.,  Thursday,  June  17, 

President  Earl  C.  Nicks  (University  of 
Denver)  will  thud  a  gavel  in  the  ball¬ 
room  of  the  Hotel  .Adolphus  at  Dallas 
to  open  the  Third  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Mountain-Plains  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  .Association.  It’s  the  start  of  a 
three-day  program  with  enough  fea¬ 
tures  for  a  week-long  convention,  with 
three-score  participants  and  an  antici¬ 
pated  attendance  of  about  500. 

The  program-planning  squad  headed 
by  Dr.  A’emon  Payne  (North  Texas 
State  College)  has  put  emphasis  on 


Cfivnitfic* 


Slaughter  to  Barnes:  a  first  CPS 


Students  transcribe  better,  faster,  wheii 
copy  is  upright,  unscrambled  and  al 
eye-level.  The  Liberty  Copyholder  will 
hold  one  sheet  or  a  heavy  book  .  .  . 
without  tipping.  Made  of  heavy  gauge 
steel  with  soft  gray  finish.  So  low  in 
cost  every  student  can  afford  one. 

ORDER  NOW  by  mail  if  not 
available  locally. 


two  convintion  lactors:  a  scries  of 
jiattels  th;il  develop  the  cotivention 
tlictne,  “.Appraising  Bttsiness  Educa- 
tioti”;  and  numerons  teaching  demoti- 
strations  (in  typitig,  electric  typing, 
shorthand,  ami  duplicating).  .Among 
(ithcr  discussions,  each  panel  will  in¬ 
clude  a  report  atid  evahtation  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  (example:  “.A  Sttrv'cy  of  Typing 
Practice's  in  the  Mountain-PIaitis  .Area”); 
the  discussion  of  each  p;uiel  will  be  re- 
|iortiel  and  furtber  appraised  at  a  sym¬ 
posium  that  winds  up  the  cettivenliott 
oti  Saturday. 

.A  “Who’s  Who  and  Whem”  of  the 
cotivention  partiepants  follows;  the  full 
l>rogram  was  provided  here  in  May, 
pages  45  and  46. 


CLINTON 

TEACHERS  AGENCY 


XnAvraon.  Kuth  1.,  Friday,  10:15  am  ahid  panel 
BanfTN.  Kenneth,  Frhiay,  10:15  am,  fthid  panel 
Bate,  Irma  tiraee,  Friday,  10:15  am,  OP  panel 
Bender,  Robert  F,.  Friday,  10:15  am.  bklsg  panel 
Binnion,  John  E..  Friday,  8:15  am,  typR  panel 
Blanchard,  TKde  I.,  Friday,  10:15  am,  nhld 
panel;  Saturday,  10:10  am.  assembly 
Bronstad,  Homer,  Friday,  8:'1,5  am,  HE  panel 
Bulloek,  B4>ssie.  Friday,  10:15  am.  shtd  panel 
t^tllins,  Millard  1  local  chairman) 

F.orheil.  Fois,  Saturday,  8:15  am,  dupli  dem. 
lloufElan.  I.loyd  V.  (I'BEA  president),  Thursday, 
0:tK>  am.  I'BEA  assembly;  Friday,  1:15  pm, 
IIS  pub  rel  panel;  Saturday,  10:40  am.  assem¬ 
bly 

Elder,  H  alter,  Friday,  8:15  am,  DE  panel 
Flier,  Faborn,  Friday,  10:1.*  am.  OP  panel 
Forkni'r,  Hamdrn  L,,  Friday,  10:1.5  am,  bkka 
panel;  Saturday,  141:10  am.  assembly 
4. ill,  Anita.  Friday,  8:15  am.  typg  panel 
tdaese,  Eva  M.,  Friday^  1:45  pm,  coll  pub  rel 
panel 

4;uy,  Hollis  G.  <1  BEA  eaer.  see.),  Thursday,  9:00 
am,  I'BEA  assembly 

Hansen,  Kenneth.  Friday,  8:4.5  am,  gen  bus  panel 
Hayden,  Carlos,  Friday,  10:15  am,  OP  panel 
Haael,  llorothy,  Friday,  1  :45  pm,  HS  pnb  rel 
panel 

Higginbotham.  R.  L.,  Friday,  10:15  am,  bkkg 
panel 

Hitch.  Robert  L,  (MPBEA  treasurer),  Friday, 
8:1,5  am.  gen  bus  panel 

House.  H'ayne,  Friday,  10':15  am,  bkkg  panel 
Hughes.  Eugene,  Frhiay,  3:‘15  pm,  assembly 
Knutson,  Esther,  Friday,  1:45  pm,  HS  pub  rel 
panel 

la-ssenberry,  D.  D.,  Thursday,  6:30  pm,  banquet; 
Friday,  8:45  am,  typing  panel;  Saturday, 
10:10  am,  assembly 

Uoyd,  Alan  C.,  Friday,  10:15  am,  OP  panel; 
Saturday,  8:45  am,  typing  dem;  Saturday, 
10:40  am,  assembly 

Lowry,  Robert,  Friday,  10:15  am,  bkkg  panel 
Mct'auley,  Vera  N.,  Friday,  10:15  am,  OP  panel 


Member  N.A.T.A.  35Hi  Ytor 
If  it  is  o  position  in  the  Midwest,  West  oi 
Alosko,  we  con  find  it  for  yon.  Enroll  new. 


Don't  Be  Sorry  *  Play  Safe! 

The  CREGC  AWARDS  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  cannot  assume  re- 
sponsiblity  for  currency  lost  in 
the  mail.  If  you  register  letters 
or  packages  containing  cur¬ 
rency,  Uncle  Sam  will  reimburse 
you  in  the  event  of  nondelivery. 

You  can  also  send  a  money 
order  or  check  for  even  small 
amounts,  or  buy  Cregg  Awards 
stamps  to  send  with  your  test 
papers. 


BUSLNESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


■h 


McGill,  K.  C..,  Friday,  1  :-i5  pm.  coll  pub  rd  panel 
Marahall,  ('he>>ter,  Friday,  10:15  am.  bkk^  panel 
Moore,  Harold,  Friday,  8:15  am,  OF  panel 
Mlckfl,  Earl  G.  IMFHKA  prchidenO,  Thurkday, 
6:30  pm,  banquet;  Saturday,  12:45  pni, 
luncheon 

O'Oaniel,  Cakkie,  Friday,  8:45  am,  {ten  bus  panel 
Overman,  Glenn,  Friday,  3:45  pm,  akkembly 
Farkk,  O.  A.,  Frida>«  I  :45  pm,  IIS  pub  rcl  panel 
Fayiie,  Vernon,  (MFBFA  \ ice-prckident  and  pro- 
gram  director) 

Feck,  Gladys,  Friday,  8:t.v  am,  UE  panel;  Satur¬ 
day,  10:40  am,  a^kembly 
Foffenberger,  Max  V.,  Friday,  8:45  am,  typg  panel 
Fope,  John  E,.  Friday,  8:45  am,  OE  panel 
Forter,  Gerald,  Friday,  8:45  am,  gen  bus  panel 
Fuckett,  Ocil,  Fritlay,  3:45  pin,  assembly 
Reicherter,  Richard  F.,  Friday,  8:45  am,  typg 
panel 

Ricketts,  Faye,  Friday,  1  : 15  pin,  eoll  pub  rel 
panel 

Sayer,  Catherine  K„  Friday,  10:15  am,  shtd  panel 
Slaughter,  Robert  E.,  Friday,  3:15  pm,  assembly; 
Saturday,  10:40  am,  as>,embly;  Saturday,  12:45 
pm,  luncheon 

Stanley,  Cecil,  Friday,  8:4.5  am,  OE  panel 
Stedman,  Ardath  IMFHEA  contention  publicity 


How  to  Moke 

I1j\JVJSJ3L£ 

I  Erasures 


With  a  few  feather-light 
strokes,  a  Rush  FybRglass 
Eraser  removes  the  last 
trace  of  an  incorrect  char¬ 
acter  —  makes  it  easy  for 
you  to  erase  and  still  keep 
your  typing  clean  and  pro¬ 
fessional-looking. 

Colorful  plastic  holder 
uses  long-life  propel-repel 
refills.  It  must  satisfy  you 
—  or  your  money  back. 


Alec  Hartman  is  Tri-State  president 


Tate,  Ooiiald,  Friday,  1  :45  pm,  coll  pub  rcl  panel 
Thomas,  Half,  Friilay,  8:45  am,  typg  panel 
Tbomption,  Oatid  .A..  Friitay,  8:45  am,  OE  panel 
Tidwell,  Fred.  Saturday,  *1:45  am,  typg  dem 
Travis,  Oorothy,  Friday,  1:45  pm,  IIS  pub  rei 
panel 

Vaaler,  Hilda  IMFBEA  secretary) 

Van  Gerpen,  Mamye,  Friday,  1  : 45  pm,  llS  pub 
rel  panel 

Van  Hook,  Victor  E.,  Friday,  8:45  am,  typg  panel 
Melch,  Roland  B.,  Friday,  1:45  pm,  coll  pub  rel 
panel 

Lillis,  Dorib,  Friday,  8:45  am,  OE  panel 
Wilson,  Harmon,  Friday,  8:45  am.  gen  buM 
panel;  Saturday,  10:40  am,  asbembly 
Wood,  Marion.  Saturday,  0:45  am,  elec  typg  dem 
W  oodward,  Theodore,  Friday,  1 :4S  pm,  coll  pub 
rel  panel;  Saturday,  10:40  am,  assembly 
A'arnell,  Lucy  Mae,  Friday,  ]0;1.5  am,  OF  panel 
Zoubek,  Charles  E.,  Friday,  10:15  am,  tthtd  panel; 
Saturday,  9:45  am.  bhtd  dem;  Saturday,  lO:4t» 
am,  assembly 


The  new  president  of  the  Tri-State 
(Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia) 
BEA  is  Alexander  1.  Hartman  (Robert 
Morris  School,  Pittsburgh);  fellow 
officers  include  Lcoiuird  J.  IJguori,  Rose 
Marie  Seavariel,  Tobias  Santarelli,  and 
Helen  Widner;  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  include  Mildred  H.  Hiehle, 
Raymond  Morgan,  Frank  F.  Sanders, 
and  Ward  C.  Elliott. 

Dr.  Kdtein  Stcaiuson  (San  Jose  State 
(a)llege)  is  new  president  of  Western 
REA,  elected  at  the  mid-March  WBEA 
convention  in  Portland  to  succeed  Eu¬ 
gene  Kosy;  Verner  Dotson,  Seattle  city 
super\isor,  is  new  WBEA  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

■  R.  C.  Allen  Opens  School  Dep’t— 
R.  C.  Allen  t\pewriters  has  organ¬ 
ized  an  Educational  Department,  to 
provide  special  service  to  schools. 

Manager  of  the  new  department  is 
Walter  Cl.  Hanson,  for  thirty  years  an 
East  Coast  school  visitor.  He  was  with 


USH 


!  Order  from  your  Dealer 

or  tend  50^  and 
name  of  doolor  to 

The  Eraser  Co.,  Inc. 

1070  S.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse  2,  H.t 


■  Association  Officers— 

Robert  Briggs  (University  of  Wash¬ 
ington)  has  succeeded  Kelly  Toomey 
as  president  of  the  Western  Washington 
BEA  .  .  .  Dr.  A.  C.  Pierce-  (Del  Mar 
College,  Corpus  Christi)  succeeds 
Phyllis  Phillips  as  president  of  the  Tex¬ 
as  Junior  College  Teachers  Association; 
Joseph  B.  Little  (also  of  Del  Mar)  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mrs.  Phelma  Moore  as  chairman 
of  the  business  education  section  of  the 
.Association  .  .  .  Enid  Bolton,  vice- 
president  of  the  Oregon  BE.A,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Leonard  Carpenter  as  president 
of  OBEA. 


Let  this 
executive 
secretary 
shoiv  you  how 
to  go  places’^ 
in  your  job 


HOW  TO  BE  A 
TOP  SECRETARY 


By  MARGARET  DEI.A>i() 

Xhetht-r  you’re  in  businesf.  school, 
beginning  a  new  job  or  trying  to  get 
ahead  in  the  job  you  hold,  you  need 
this  practical  guide.  The  author  has 
proved,  through  her  own  succes.sful 
career,  the  value  of  the  advice  and 
siiggestioas  she  gives  yon.  Beginning 
witli  the  all-important  Personal  Quali¬ 
ties.  the  book  covers  in  detail:  Office 
Procedure,  Dictation  and  Transcription, 
(irammar.  Punctuation.  L'se  of  Words. 
It’s  fun  to  read  -never  “texthooky” — 
has  a  complete,  easy-to-use  index, 
ready-reference  end-papers,  tells  you 
everything  you  need  and  want  to  know 
to  be  tops  in  your  job. 

.\t  your  bookstore,  $3,95,  or  by  mail 
from 


Key  to  Puzzlegram,  page  22 


the  W(K)dst(X‘k  Tyjx'writer  Company 
for  more  than  25  years,  joining  the 
R.  C.  Allen  staff  at  the  beginning  of 
1950,  .Allen’s  new  educational  director 
has  his  office  at  -450  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  16. 


New  Business  Equipment 


ANN  MERENESS 

■  Projection  Screen  by  Knox  — 

A  complete  line  of  projection  screens 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Knox  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  of  Franklin  Park, 
Illinois.  Heading  up  the  new  line  is  the 
Knox  C^oronet,  constructed  of  fine  mate¬ 
rials  and  featuring  a  screen  of  glass 
beads  applied  to  heavy-duty  fabric. 
Knox  claims  for  the  Coronet  the  sharp¬ 


est  projection  surface  available.  Among 
other  features  are  the  auto-lock,  which 
locks  the  screen  extension  in  place;  a 
self-folding  tripod;  and  a  heavy  metal 
bracket  that  locks  the  case  to  the  tripod 
when  foldi'd.  .\11  moving  parts  on  the 
Ck)ronet  are  cadmium-plated  for  dur¬ 
able  service.  This  screen  is  outstanding 
for  its  reasonable  price  range,  which 
fits  any  school  budget.  Contact  tlu'  firm 
for  further  information. 

■  A  Printed  Code  Reader— 

Tlie  mechaniziition  of  clerical  work 
has  taken  a  step  forward  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  i)f  a  Printed  Cotle  Reader  by 
the  Kybernetes  Corporation,  a  division 
of  the  Self  Winding  Cl(X‘k  Company, 
1108  Raymond  Boulevard,  Newark  5, 
New  Jersey.  This  Reader  has  been  built 
to  enable  preprinted,  pretyped,  hand¬ 
written  or  hand-corrected  code  to  feed 
directly  into  mechanized  business  sys¬ 
tems  as  a  substitute  for  keyboard  input. 

The  code  is  opticallv  sensed  from 
moving  or  stationary  paper.  The  output 
signals  can  be  fed  directly  into  mag¬ 
netic  tape,  magnetic  drum,  punch  card, 
and  punch  tape  systems  for  inventory- 
control,  insurance  and  utility  billing, 
computing,  and  in  banking  procedures 
for  the  sorting  of  checks,  drafts,  and 
deposit  slips. 

■  Invisible  Mending  Tape- 

Documents  and  bo(vks  may  now  be 

mended  transparently  by  Scotch-brand 
810  permanent  tape,  manufactured  by 
the  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  This  new 
tape  can  also  be  used  for  such  jobs  as 
taping  notations  and  corrections  to  ad¬ 


ministrative  statements.  Once  applied, 
the  810  tape  is  shrink-proof  and  stays 
crystal  clear.  It  won’t  leave  a  gummy 
residue,  is  extremely  durable.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  its  acetate  film  backing  can  be 
written  on  with  pencil  or  ink.  The  tape 
is  available  to  you  through  stationery 
stores  in  your  locality. 

■  The  Knight  TaiK?  Recorder— 

The  .\llied  Radio  C:oriK)ration  has  re¬ 
leased  information  on  a  new,  moder¬ 
ately  priced  tape  rec'order  that  is  said 
to  meet  all  reciuirements  tor  sclux)! 
application,  y  et  is  easily  operated  on  a 
five  push-button  c-ontud  set-up.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  recording  and  playback  of 
lectures  and  speeches,  it  is  rcc-om- 
mended  especially  for  use  with  com¬ 
mercially  recorded  tapes  in  shorthand 
courses. 

•  The  2S-poimd  features  a 

dual  track  head  and  two  recording 
speeds.  .\t  the  slow  speetl,  a  7-inch 
reel  (1200  feet)  will  record  cmitinu- 
ously  for  one  hour,  plus  an  additional 
hour  on  the  second  half  ol  the  tape 
width  with  a  rewind  of  three  minutes. 
There  is  also  a  Fast  Forward  speed  to 
simplify  locating  the  i>ortion  of  the 
tape  desired  for  playback.  The  rtx-ord- 


ing  is  playetl  back  through  a  built-iu 
amplifier  and  a  .5-by-7-inch  speaker.  A 
tx)nvenient  output  jack  accommodates 
headphones  if  desired. 

Other  controls  are  Tone,  On-Off- 
X’olume,  Speed  Sekvtor,  with  a  “Lock" 
Button  control  to  prevent  acx-idental 
erasure  of  the  recorded  material.  Re¬ 
cordings  may  be  made  also  from  micro¬ 
phone,  radio,  or  phonograph. 

•  Hotused  in  a  nigged,  attractive, 
luggage-type  ciise,  the  Knight  comes 
ready  for  operation.  The  stock  number 
for  the  Knight  recorder  is  96  RX  .590, 
and  its  price  is  $104.50,  net  f.o.b.  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  Allied  Radio  Corporation  is 
located  at  100  North  Western  .\venue, 
Chicago  80,  Ilbnois. 
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Junior  OGA  Test 

THE  INNOCENT  MOUSE 

HAT  is  the  matter?”  cried  Mother 
Mouse. 

“Boy!”  gaspi'd  frightened  young  Her¬ 
man.  “did  I  have  a  close  shave!  I  saw 
a  fellow  with'  pretty  fur,  long  tail,  and 
gentle-looking  face,  and  was  about  to 
ask  him  to  play  when  this  two-legged 
monster  decked-  with  feathers  nished 
toward  us.  screaming  so  loud  he  scared 
me!” 

“W’ell,  Son,”  said  his  mother,  “you 
did  have  a  narrow  escape!^  That  kind- 
looking  creature  is  the  Cat,  who  would 
hav-e  made  a  quick  meal  of  you.  The 
one  who  appeared  to  be  a  monster^  is 
tlu*  Rooster,  who  wouldn’t  harm  a  hair 
on  your  head.” 

The  moral— do  not  judge  a  person 
by  his  a|)fx*arance.  (99) 

OGA  Membership  Test 

HE  BUSINESSMAN  often  insists 
that  beginners  do  all  kinds  of  trifling 
jobs  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he' 
wants  to  see  how  well  they  can  apply 
the  knowledge  they  have.  He  knows 
that  knowledge  plus  experience  will 
make  a  good-  executive,  and  that  the 
voting  persons  in  his  employ  must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  minor 
jobs*  of  the  business  by  actually  doing 
them. 

Do  not,  therefore,  feel  it  beneath  you 
to  work  at  the  mailer’s  desk.^  Familiar¬ 
ity  with  all  phases  of  the  business  and 
prompt  and  accurate  judgment  in  han¬ 
dling  problems  that*  arise  eventuallv 
lead  to  the  executive  desk.  (Ill) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Rrmington  Electric  Typeu  riters  in  use  at 
Packard  Junior  College  {N.  Y.C.),  one  of 
the  oldest  business  schools  in  the  country. 


i*oa«ly  for  bii 


Vision,  sound  thinking  and  the  det«*mination  to 
answer  more  fully  the  demands  of  American  busi¬ 
ness,  has  prompted  hundreds  of  schools  throughout 
the  country  to  make  multiple  Remington  Electric 
Typewriter  installations.  They  have  found,  too,  that 
students  initially  trained  on  these  electric  typewriters 
learn  faster  .  .  .  begin  actual  typing  sooner  .  .  . 
make  the  changeover  to  the  manual  ty|)ewriter  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Result?  Graduates  of  these  schools 

are  today  entering  the  business  world  witli  a  much 
\ 

more  comprehensive  typing  background  than  ever 
before.  They  are  truly  better  all-round  typists  .  .  . 
readily  able  to  take  their  place  in  the  business  world 
where  the  trend  is  very  definitely  towards  the  elec¬ 
tric  typewriter.  And  today,  1  out  of  4  typewriters 
installed  is  an  electric  typewriter  ...  a  statistic  that 
is  on  the  increase  and  with  good  reason. 


Send  for  free  booklet:  BEA  Guide  to  Teaching  Electric  Typing  iRE8591),  Remington  Rand,  Room  1628,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York. 


uoncUA^  save  us  52%  a  year 

on  our  investment/'-uNiTED  airlines,  Chicago 


“Our  National  Accounting  Machines,  which  replaced  mechanized  JOBS  HANDLED 
equipment  of  other  types,  have  been  installed  an  average  of  only 
about  a  year.  Yet  they  are  already  saving  us  $23,000  a  year — an 
annual  return  of  52%  on  our  investment. 

“This  saving  is  especially  significant  because  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  (our  biggest  job)  increased  over  50%  since  we  installed 
Nationals,  without  any  increase  in  personnel  or  machines. 

“Our  month-end  balancing  procedure  has  been  materially  re¬ 
duced.  We  are  proud  of  our  neater, 
easier-to-read,  up-to-date  accounting 
records.  And  Nationals  have  greatly 
simplified  our  operator  training.” 


National  machines  cut  costs  by 
doing  up  to  Vi  of  the  work  auto¬ 
matically,  and  pay  for  themselves 
with  the  money  they  save.  Your 
nearby  National  representative  will 
gladly  show  how  much  you  can 
save  with  Nationals.  Call  him 
today! 


Accounts  Receivable — 

Air  Travel  Plan  Billing — 
Government  Travel  Billing 
Accounts  Payable 
Passenger  Refund  Vouchers 
Check  Writing 
Analysis  of  Air  Freight 
Revenue 


Comptroller 
United  Airlines 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY,  DAYTON  9,OBtO 


